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A VOID. 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





Not in my art could I find solace now, 
Were I bereft of thee; 
For deep love lies within my heart, I trow, 
For sungs to be 
A joy to me. 


Not in the tunefal numbers could I slake 
My thirst for happiness— 
For vast would be the void, too sharp the ache, 
I de con/ess, 
For dreams to bless. 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “‘A PIEOR OF PATOH: 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSR,”’ 
‘a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
‘““WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BTO, 











CHAPTER 1, 


YOUNG GIRL, the daughter of a 
A proud and noble race, came down 

the wild old stair of Woodville Honor: 
the seat of Sir Stuart Woodville, looking 
like a spirit as she came down the wide old 
stair. For she wasall in white, some thick, 
soft stuff broidered here and there with 
threads of silver, which trailed behind her 
in rich, fail folds; and though the rounded 
arins were covered, the square-cut corsage 
revealed the fair, satin flesh, which 
gleamed like peari against ivory. 

An‘ she had a cluster of glossy-leaved, 
crimeon-berried boily (for it was the season 
that brought ‘‘Peace on earth to men of 
good wili’’) in her hair, and a quaint girdle 
of beaten silver about ber slim waist, and 
nothing at all in the slender, snowy, ring: 
less bands. 

Very good indeed was she to look at, this 
daughter of Sir Stuart Woodville, with her 
small, graceful figure, her sweet, regular- 
featured, demure yet piquant face, with its 
rose-red lips and dusky, braided hair; as 
charming ® woman as one would wish to 
see, though to be sure she was hardly a 
woman atall yet, for she was only nineteen 
one short month azo, 

The lamps in the great hall had just been 
lighted—a handsome old hal! it was, too, 
Handsome is jastthe word which describes 
it, for though it was neither imposing nor 
magnificent, it boasted a marvelous Mosaic 
floor, and walls which were famous for the 
exquisite carving of their dark-oak dados, 

To the right, directly opposite the ovta- 
gon arch, which led into the drawing room, 
stood a broad, low mantle, beneath which 
&@ mass of red sea-coal burned like a bed of 
rabies, A great tigerskin was stretched 
before it, and on either side were curious, 
straight-backed, low-seated, ancient chairs, 

*‘Marguerite!” she called, and paused at 
the foot of the shallow steps, just where 
the light from a quaint Moorish lantern fell 
full upon her little, high-held head and 
pretty creamy gown, ‘‘Marguerite, dear!’’ 
she called again, 

And atill no answer, 

Warmth there wasin the hall, and the 
glow of dim, orazen lamps, and silence 
save for the crack!e of the crimeon fire. 

Lilian Woodville passed lightly over to 
the octagon arcn, from which depended 
portieres of dull-hued tapestry. She pusbed 
them apart— went in. 

The room, delightfully antiquated and 
furnished in the style of a century before, 
was well lighted, and here, too, a royal fire 
‘eaped under the queer, projecting mantle 

f yellow marble. 
By the 


hearth, leaning towards the 
iriendly blaze, as though she were oold, a 
Kirk Sat—crouched rather, for her elbows 


were on her knees, and her face hidden in 
her clasped hands, 

“Well, [ declare!’ 

She dropped her hanas, looking up, with 
the ejaculation, as her sister approached, 

She surveyed her coolly from head to 
foot, 

“You look quite—what shali I say?— 
quite brilliant, Lily. May I ask if this 
style is in honor of our noble guest?’’ 

The other flushed hotly at the mocking 
words, 

“You seem to forget it is Christmas Eve, 
Marguerite; that we have more than one 
guest coming to-night, and that I always 
dress for papa.”’ 

Marguerite sighed. The scornful look 
died wearily out of her face, She rose 
slowly. 

‘Yes, of course, I didn’t mean to be 
cantankerous,'’ and she laughed. 

Lilian stood quite still, and looked at 
her searchingly. Something in the laugh 
had jarred on her, so dreary it sounded, so 
bitter. 

They were sisters—twin-sisters—and 
alike, so wonderfully alike, The same 
small, gracefal figures; the same proud car- 
riage of the head; the same delicately-out 
features; the same large gray eyes, shaded 
by long, dark lashes; the same short, pretty, 
mutinous mouths, 

But Marguerite was fairer than her sister, 
and her hair was not biack, as waa Lillian’s, 
but a soft and sombre brown. 

Just now, though, the resemblance was 
not so remarkable as usual, for the giri in 
the soft, white gown, with the medallioned 
girdie around her waist and the holly in 
ber hair, and the full throat and bosom 
showing bare and white, looked younger 
and prettier than she who stood by the 
mantie, in her much-splashed riding-habit, 
her hair dishevelled by the wind, her face 
dropping on ber hand, 

Suddenly Lilian went up to ber, caught 
her by the shoulders, turned her round, 
forced her to face her, 

‘‘Marguerite, what is it? What has come 
over you? What has changed ycu? The 
summer before last, when we came home 
from school, you were gay asalark. You 
danced overthe house from morning till 
night; you sang till you deafened me, And 
now——”’ 

‘Now I am older; now I have sense, [ 
no longer deafen any one, nor do I require 
new slippers as frequently as used the old 
Marguerite.’’ 

‘‘ButI loved the old Maggie beat?’’ her sis- 
ter cried, ‘*You have not been like ber since 
that time you went up to London to visit 
Aunt Eliza.”’ 

“Do you think Aunt Eliza had a depres- 
sing effect?” Marguerite asked, twinkling 
her pretty nose, 

“Don’t joke about it!” hotly. ‘Then in 
April—last April—you went away again, 
and you came back gloomier than ever. 
And now—now you sit over the fire, mop- 
ing and brooding—yes, you do!—witbout 
stirring, by the hour. And then you have 
Starlight saddied, and you rusb off for a 
crasy ride across the country, and come 
home exhausted, and throw yourself down 
in your room and sleep—or pretend to—till 
dawns another day of trowning reveries 
and frantic rides. And you have grown so 
hard and—and cold, and—On, Maggie darl- 
ing——’’ 

The sweet, quick young voloe—the pro. 
testing, impetuous speech—broke down 
oom pletely. 

Marguerite’s lips quivered. Something 
like a flash—tender, gentle, loving—swept 
over her face; then it was gone. 

Her eyes were very clear and bright, her 
lips smiling a trifle contemptuousiy, when 





| she met ber sister's tearful gaze, 


You must be dreaming J ar 


| > a 
ves are out Oo raer W hat tbri 





ling romance have you been reading? You 
must make Mra, Allan give you some 
sherry and quinine, There is papa! I mus, 
run and drew for our high and mighty 
visitor. You dear—ailly—little goose!’’ 

And with a light kiss for each word, Mar- 
guerite gathered her long skirts in her 
gauntieted hand, flung it over her arm, 
and ran out of the room and up the stairs, 

“Lilian !” 

“You, papa.” 

She swallowed a big lump in her throat 
and turned as he came in—a silver-haired, 
kindly-faced old gentleman, oiad in irre- 
proachable evening costume, 

He was erect and supple for his years, 
and bis bristling brows and moustache 
were not as whiteas his hair. He had dim, 
blue eyes, and old fashioned stateliness of 
manner, and hands which were patrician to 
the finger-tips. 

“W bere is Marguerite?”’ 

“Gone to dress for dinner.”’ 

He drew out his watch. 

“It is an bour since the carriage went to 
the station; he should soon be here,’’ 

Lilian leaned over him caressingly as ne 
satin a big damask-covered chair, 

‘tHe is an old friend of yours, papa?’’ 

“The earl? Dear me, no, child! His 
father was an old triend of mine. Why, I 
am sixty-fiva, and he—weil he can’t be 
much more than a boy.” 

‘But he is a widower, papa,’’ 

“Yes, yes; but that doesn’t make him 
old. He was only twenty-one when he 
married, and his wife died within a year. 
He—— Ah, there he is!” 

Without was the sound of wheels—of a 
carriage stopping. 

They heard the front door flung open. 
Sir Stuart started forward with hand oor- 
dially outstretched, for the portieres had 
been pushed back, and a man ciad in 
traveilirg attire, fur-capped and snow- 
flaked, stood between—a tall, bronzed, 
handsome giant of a fellow. 

“Sir Stuart, of course?’ he remarked, as 
he stepped in. 

“My dear boy, yea! A thousand wel- 
comes. Harold, this is one of my little 
girls, Lily, dear, the Ear! of Silverdale,” 

She gave bim her band with frank grace, 

“You are very welcome,” she said. 

He looked down on her from his great 
height, his Saxon face full of warm appro. 
val. 

What a very, very pretty little thing she 
was! so shy and yet so sel!-possessed, And 
whata beautiful, true look the luminous 
gray eyes held! 

‘’Tnank you!” responded the Earl. ‘You 
are more than kind to iet me come to 
you. Thisis my first Obristmas in KEng- 
land for ten years,’’ 

And just then, looking like another Lii- 
lian—fair, fresh, smiling, dressed in solt, 
dull-biue silk, with some exquisite point 
de Alencon at the breast and a silver arrow 
in her hair—came Marguerite Woodville, 

Toe Earl atarted, looked from her to 
Lillian and back again. 

Sir Stuart laughed. 

“You think the resemblance marvellous 
—most people do at first. Marguerite, my 
dear, the Earl of Silverdale, Kut Lilian’s 
hair is biack—Marguerite’s brown.”* 

He bowed low before her. Then their 
eyes met. What wasthere in that careless, 
courteous glance of histo send the quick 
carnation to Ler cheek? What was tnere 
in ber swift, dark, sad look to chill him so 
subtly but unmistakably? 

“By Jupiter!’ he said to nimasif, ‘if I 
believed in presentimentsa—but I don’t!’’ 

An hour later a gay party gathered 
around the glittering board, The gleam of 


the silver, the giow of the scarlet holly, the 

sparkie of the wines, were not bright as 
1s compliments, the langu 

lant wit And their laughter floated 
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merrily and méliowly out into the frosty 
night. And blithest of all were the beau- 
tiful daughters of the hoat. 

And little they dreamed that night was 
the beginning of it all—of the hope and the 
doubt, of the gladneas and the sorrow, of 
the desperation which begot deceit. The 
beginning of a noble love, of a sin as black 
as night, ofa torture more bitter than death 
—the beginning of a mystery impossible to 
oom prehend-—of a tragedy terrible to con- 
template. 


OHAPTER IIL. 


“A bappy New Year! the Kar! said.” 

‘A happy New Year!” she laughed back 
at him. 

Tbe morning sun was streaming into the 
breakfast-room of the Oastie. Everywhere 
the bright rays darted; over the quaint- 
carved chaira, the biack-polished floor, the 
dull red walis, the daintily appointed table, 
the sideboard heavy with massive crested 
silver, the branches of holly above the 
mantle, the bowl of hothouse roses on the 
table—touched, too, the sweet face of Lil- 
jan Woodville as ehe dropped the damask 
curtain and turned from the window, 

How pretty she was! He had to.d him- 
seifso dozens of times, to be sure, in the 
week, but that did not alter the fact at all. 
So was Marguerite pretty; they were fea- 
ture for feature exactly alike. Inthe dusk, 
or even were the room not very bright, a 
mistake aa to identity was more than pro- 
bable; indeed, it had often occurred, 

He was very handsome, as has been said 
—the Earl of Silverdale—tall, large-limbea, 
square. shouldered ;a great travelier, aspien- 
did sportaman, an accomplished linguist, 
Add toall this the fact that he was fabul- 
ously, absurdly wealthy, and you will un. 
derstand how he became the shining mark 
at which ambitious mammas directed their 
social and toward which biushing dehut- 
antes spend their finest arrows, 

And now, after many a year of freedom, 
of serene immunity from lovers’ sighs and 
lovers’ longings—after days of adventure 
and nightsof peril, after lingering under 
the shadow of the Sphinx, and hunting 
elephants in Africa, and baying curios in 
Damascus, and revelling in the brilliancy 
of Paris—after meeting many noble women 
and fair women, and just as lightly parting 
from them, he had come down to this old 
castie in Warwickshire and fallen head 
over ears in love witha little, dark-haired 
maiden, whose big, gray, tender eye had 
taken his heart by storin. 

“A happy New Year to me?” he re- 
peated, coming up to her where she stood 
on the hearth-rug, and looking down on 
the little figurein the crimson cashinere 
afiutter with satiny bows, “I think you 
will have to decide that, Lilian.’’ 

wyr’ 

She looked upat him sudden! y—startied, 
Then a quick, hot wave of rose awept from 
ander the linen collar & the clustering :it- 
tle rings upon her forehead. 

He was nearer forty than thirty, this 
brown-eyed, brown-bearded nobleman, 
and if he wasn’t quite as florid of speech as 
a younger man might be, he wan still very 
sincere and very fervent. 

And though Lillian saw al! this, so In- 
tense was her surprise she was alent, 

“Perhaps you think because I have a 


daoghter nearly asold as yournell, | have 
no right to ask you to marry me But 
there is one thing as true az Heaven—! 
have never loved Ull now, It seema in- 
credible that after all those years of indi! 
ference 1 should grow hot and cold at tne 
sound of a young girl’s voiloe—the touch of 
her gown a8 she passed ine. Kat it 
true.’’ 
ashe bear 
¢ 64 A a, al on . 
Vie “ a wa 
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proposal. She was very gisd, that she 
knew, and—yer, a little frightened, 

“I matried--yes. 1 was a boy—just 
twenty one. The marriage bad been ar- 
ranged by our parents when we were obil- 
dren. I liked berin a brotherly sort of 
way. I went to her—I bed made up my 
mind to tell ber the compact must be bro- 
ken, Hertnother esid she was very deli- 
cate—the shock migbt kill ber. 1 saw her, 
however, and she—oh, I hate to say it!’’ 
turning impatiently away to the window, 
and stalking back again, ‘'It sounds eo like 
a cad; but—well, leaw she cared for me, 
and lcoul! say nothing. We were mar- 
ried. Nhe died within a year.’’ 

Silence, save for the crackling gossip of! 
the fre in the grate. 

The girl gianced up. He was regarding 
her yravely. 

She moved forward a atep; she laid her 
clasped banda against his breast, 

“1 believe you,"’ she whispereed, “and— 
I love you!”’ 

‘(My darling!’ be murmured, 

“Hark! there was a rap at the door.” 

‘Comel”’ Lilian called, 

She walked forward, 

“] waa told to give you this, miss,” one 
ofthe maide said, bolding outa grayish, 
wroasy-looking envelope. 

And then she disappeared. 

Lillian looked doubtfully at the missive, 
It bore no address, The odor it diffused 
was unpleasantly suggestive of the stables, 

Nhe opened it, took out the half sheet of 
paper it contained, and read the following, 
scrawled in penoll :—- 

‘Marguerite: Meet me at the vacant 
lodge to-night. Bring me what I want or ] 
willstrikethe Kari fora nundred, ’T would 
be worth that to him,” 

W hat did it mean? what in tne name of 
Heavon was it about? Who had dared 
write to her sister in this fashion? And 
Mergucrite, who had always been so proud! 
L.ittan could not understand it at all, 

The blood had gone back to ber heart 
witharush. She stood there in the golden 
morning sunshine, quite atill and rigid. 

The Earl's voloe roused her, 

‘*Have you bad bad news? You are white 
asa ghost, dear, Oan I help you?”’ 

“No, no!’ crushing the letter into her 
pocket, and forcing her pale lips to smile. 
‘‘Nothing of Importance, Ab, here is Bes- 
aiel"’ 

How glad she was to see Miss Tenny- 
son's saucy blonde face! it was Mar- 
Kuerite’s secret, she told herself feveriah- 
ly. Not hers—not the earl’s—only Lor- 
raine’a, 

“Down before me, Lilian—happy New 
Year! Good morning, Sir Stuart. I’m 
hungry as a hunter; and where is Mar. 
guerite?” 

A quick step came along the hall. 

“Talk of angels! I’ve been for a walk, 
whiie all you lazy folksare dosiing. How 
do you feel, papa? A happy New Year, 
Aunt Clara,”’ 

She was looking very brilliant and pretty, 
her cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling 
from ber briak waik in the frosty air. 

She took off her bird-breasted hat and 
kid-gioves, and sat down to breakfast in 
her trim walking costume of golden-brown 
cloth and fur. 

There was quite a gay party gathered at 
the Oastie, An Indian officer home on 
furlough; an Australian heiress, visiting 
for the first time the country of her parents; 
the major of acrack London regiment; a 
wealthy Irish widow apd her bewitohing 
little daughter, The merriest of them all 
this bright New Year’s morning was Mar- 
guerite Woodville, Lilian watched ber 
furtively, balf-fearfully. 

Sbe was so full of moods of late; now 
silent, sullen, full of bitterness; again—and 
this certainly seemed like acting, it was so 
extremé, capricious, excitable — jesting, 
laughing, answering every eally of wit 
with a fasb of humor or of satire, ‘“sLarp 
and keen as steel.’’ 

“Il want to speak to you, Marguerite,”’ 
said Lilian. 

lt was an bour later, and the sister stood 
alone in the upper ball. 

“Come into my room. Well?” 

Lillian put ber hand in ber pocket, drew 
out the note, 

“Another blunder because of our like 
nessa, dear, The servant who gave me this 
evidently thought she was giving it to you. 
I did not know—1 read it.”’ 

Marguerite crimsoned, 
the paper—gianced over it. 

“What are you going to wear to the 
Hazeltines’ ball?”’ 


She snatched 


Lillian wae thunderstruck. 
Marguerite! 
asked you what were going & 
wear lw the Hazeltines ali? 
Hut that notel Willan protested, fee! 
ing cold and choked, “Who wrote it— 








who dared write so to you?” 

Marguerite laughed, the low, bitter laugh 
her sister Lad come to dresd. 

‘Don't you think that is my affair? I do, 
I would advise you to wear pink. I’m 
going to try and getasicep now. I was 
up before six. Ho—hoping you will par- 
don the abrupt termination of this eudi- 
ence——”’ 

She pushed her gently into the hall, and 
locked the door. 

Lilian stood aghast. Marguerite had 
never acted so—never! Was she crary? 

Her eyes filled with tears of tright, mor- 
tification, dismay. She ran down stairs, 
caught up a shawl, flung it over her head, 
hurried through the library, opened a side 
door leading into the garden, sped down 
the stepe and across the snow to a littie 
Chinese pagoda which had been her favor- 
ite retreat since she was a child, 

She wanted a place, time, chance, to 
think it out, No one would disturb her 
here,’ It was a lovely day for the first of 
January, biue-skied, sunshiny, almost 
warm. 

She saat down at the round table, laid her 
arms upon it. Her head, shrouded in the 
acariet shawl, dropped low, 

Who oould have written that note? Did 
it explain all that was mysterious about 
Loraine of late? She was too young to 
have had any lovers, admirers even— 
wait! 

Vividiy—-a very glare of light--a recol- 
lection flashed upon her, 

On their return from school, their father 
had given each a fine saddie-horse. And 
the liveried groom who had ridden ata 
respectable distance bebind them, he had 
seemed to adore Marguerite. But, pshaw! 
he q#ould not presume, He was very 
handsome though, tall, slender, brigand- 
ish-looking with e black moustache. And 
onoe shebhad seen him pick upa ftiower 
Marguerite dropped, and once she saw 
him kiss the glove caught upon the pom- 
mel—while Marguerite pretended not to 
see, Ob, a stream of horrible doubts, mem- 
ories rushed in upon her. 

“Did you get my note? I’m stone broke, 
I'd a deuced sight rather have you than the 
cash, but —"’ 

Lilian started violently. In her absorp. 
tion she had not beard the ate>, till a band 
closed fiercely on her shoulder, an insolent 
voice spoke in her ear. 

She sprang up, while with anger, quiver- 
ing In every nerve, 

Before her stood a man attired in the liv- 
ery of a groom, corduroy knee-breeches, 
light coat witb crested buttons, and jockey- 
cap; a diabolically good-looking chap, 
brown-skinned and flashing-eyed. 

‘¢W hat do you want?”’ she panted. 

She was not conscious ste spoke at all. 

“You!” 

Just one word, but brutally said. 

As she flang back her head, tne lightning 
of her jodignant eyes glittering over him, 
the shawl she wore slipped to the floor, 

“The deuce!’’ he cried. 

He fairly jumped backward. The next 
instant he was bowing before her, abashed, 
humble, fall of penitence, 

“You must forgive me--I did not know 
it was you, Miss Liliaa!’”’ he stammered, 
apologetically. 

She bowed coldly. 

‘Go I" 

He sulked away. 

Sbe hurried home, her cheeks on tire, her 
brain in a whirl. 

The fellow had not said for whom he had 
mistaken her, There could be only one, 
for hed he not persisted in his error even 
when he bad seen ler face? And had he 
any right to speak soto Marguerite, her 
proud, lovely sister? Oh, the thought was 
terrible! 

But she must meetand mingle with her 
guests, aud tell the nervous incapable aunt 
who lived with them absolutely nothing, 
and look forward to the evening with a con- 
suming dread, 

She could bardly think of her own sweet 
love dream—hber gallant betrothed. 

Poor Marguerite! how had she put her- 
gelfin thie man’s power? Onoce she went to 
her sister’s door and knocked, 

“Let mein, Itis only I—Lilian,’’ 

And back came the sweet, mocking 
drowsy voice: 

“I am asleep, Please don’t wake me, 
Go away!” 

The Eari of Siiverdale, meeting his affi- 
anced in the corridor, remarked her palior, 
her suppressed excitement. 

“Come fora drive, darling. I haven’t 
had a chance to say a word to you yet.” 


She gave him a look full of love, but 
irew away ber hands. 

“No, no--not now! My bead aches 

And ebe burried away rie ot ace | 
her again for some hours, 

He rode into the village to post some let- 


ters and visit a friend. 

When be returned the yellowish winter 
dusk was lying dim and cold over the ab- 
bey park, and above the stars were glim- 
mering out, froaty and golden. 

He went up the shallow, dragon-guarded 
stone steps to the great doors, He turned 
abandle. It yielded, He waein the vesti- 
bule, 

‘*] don’t bear the clink of china,”’ he ocon- 
sidered, *‘Kettledrum must be over.’ 

And sure enough when he opened the 
other door and passed into the hall, he saw 
that it was deserted, 

Those wh gathered there every evening 
to sip their fragrant souchong tea had van- 
ished to dress, 

The lamps were not yet lighted. The fire 
bad burned down and glowed dull and 
ruddy. 

He went on down the hall, bis riding 
boots making a tremendous clatter, when 
he noticed a figure sitting In a queer, three- 
cornered chair near the hearth and just out 
of the reddish disk of light. 

He atopped short. His heart gave a great, 
giad leap. 

He knew her now. There was no mis- 
taking the slender little figure in the trail. 
ing white gown, the dainty, stag-like head, 

She had missed him, She was waiting 
to bave a word alone with him—his dear 
little love, 

She glanced up as he strode towards her, 
looking gigantic in the dim light. 

Bareheaded, fur.coated he stooped, caught 
ber band in his, 

“I wonder if you know how I love you?”’ 
he whispered, passionately, ‘‘Oan it be 
only one week ago I saw you first? It 
seems as though I bad always known you 
—always loved you. Why, here I’ve been 
haunting the light in your window, and 
losing my head when you sang, and touch- 
ing a book because you laid it down--in 
short,” with a low, happy laugh, “maxing 
a most thundering idiot of myself. And 
you--I wonder if you care for meat all, 
you little white witch?” 

She rose, What was he saying? The 
firelight and the shadows danoed fantas- 
“cally before her, Life, reason, seemed 
slipping from her. 

Overwhelmingly clear, dazsiingly clear, 
one fact alone stood forth--he loved her, 

‘‘How mucb?’”’ he entreated, quizzically. 

The words which Shakspeare has put in 
Mark Antony’s mouth came to her, 

‘“’There’s beggary in the love that can 
be reckoned!’ she quoted, hoarsely, 

She remembered nothing except his 
presence, 

“And,” lower still, ‘‘you love me like 
that?” 

Was she going mad? 

“With all my heart and soul!’’ 

He caught ber in his arms, 

“My love, my own, my little Lilian!’ 

“VT ilian!’’ 

With a stified shriek she tore herself 
free, rushed along the ball, flashed light. 
ning-lixe up the stairway—vanished, 

Biankly the Earl of Silverdale looked 
after her. 

Then, thunderstruck with comprehen- 
sion, consternation, he ground an oath be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘‘Marguerite!”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
\VINK-A-LING-LING-LING! 
| ‘‘There’s dinver!’’ cried Bessie Ten- 


nyson, gaily. “Ob, blessed sound!’’ 


‘¢We may live without love, 
sion but pining? 

Bat where is the man who can live without 
dining?’”’ 


W hat is pas- 


quoted Sir Stuart, solemnly. 

“Very true indeed!’’ nodded Aunt Clara, 
gravely. ‘And I do wish the children 
would be more prompt. Yesterday the 
fish was just a shade overdone,” 

Sir Stuart laughed. His sister’s pet weak- 
ness was a good dinner, and he knew it. 

They were all gathered in the long, low, 
firelit, waxlight drawing-room, old-fash- 
ioned as to furniture, as bas been said, but 
given an air at once homelike and attraoc- 
tive by its rich curtains and portieres, its 
wide cushioned window seats, its brass- 
tiled hearth—-more than all by the cheery 
fire which galloped gloriously up the 
chimney. 

‘Here is one of ‘the children!’”’ laughed 
Major Murray. 

Lilian—yee, But Harold, Earl of Silver- 
dale, took a second look to make sure, and 
then drew a long breath’. 

‘sy Jupiter!” he said to himself, recall- 
ing his enormous blunder of an hour ago, 
“a man had better use his eyes in this 





10use, r he’d find bhimeelf marrying his 
sister aw netead nis sweetheart, 
tinéereby becoming his own brother-in-law 
instead of—blesat if I can say what!’ 





His eyes, amused, perplexed, adoring, 
met those of his betrothed. 

She fiasbed him a glance and a smile, 

How well be looked in the evening dresa! 
Ita inky blackness brought out more boldly 
the golden lights in bis beard and hair, 

On the breastplate of snowy linen which 
fashion demands biezed a bit of blue fisme, 
a sapphire of purest lustre, 

“Where is Marguerite?” 
asked. 

‘Oh, she asked me to make her excuses!”’ 
Aunt Ciara said. ‘She is suffering from 
neuralgia, and unabieto leave her room. 
It is too bad, too,’’ she added, plaintively, 
‘an 1 know we are to have vol-au-vent for 
dinner, and that is one of her favorites, 

Harold feit immensely relieved. He had 
been dreading the meeting—-actually dread. 
ing it. 

Dinner passed off successfully. 

Tbrilled by the strange happenings of 
the day, by the presence of her lover--ex- 
cited by strange, vague fears for Marguer- 
ite, remembering the contents of the note 
—Lilian taiked and laughed, and parried 
skiifully, and with spirit the conversational 
lances levelied at her. 

ter father looked at her in amusement, 
Usually Lilian was rather quiet. He did 
not know thatshe was endeavoring to keep 
in check ber irritating uneasiness concern- 
ing Marguerite. 

Major Murray quite lost his heart to her 
that night. And she wasa picture, to be 
sure, with ber round, white throat and 
sweet flusbed young face, blossoming up 
from the rich velvet dinner dress, which 
was just the color of a Jacqueminot rose, 

Oace more in the drawing room, she went 
directly to the window, and pressed her 
face to the pane. 

The stars bad clouded over. It was be- 
ginning to rain—a slow, cold, rain, which 
fell like sleet. 

She turned away, went out into the hall, 
up the stairs. 

Tne smell! of cigar smoke reached ber 
from the distant dining room, and she 
could hear the clink of glasses. 

At Marguerite’s door she paused, knock- 
ed. No answer. 

She pushed it open—passed in, 
deserted. 

Tne waxilights burned brightly on the 
dressing-table, though the fire on the blue- 
and-white hearth bad died down, A silken 
scarf lay where Marguerite bad thrown it; 
a book on the floor; atiny malacaite clock 
ticked on the mantel, The air of desola- 
tion, tLough, was terrifying to Lilian in 
her intense nervousness. 

Marguerite had gone to that rendezvous, 
then, She bad responded in person to that 
impertinent note; in the ooid, in the rain— 
Liijan could hear it beating against the 
windows now. And she—the sister who 
loved her—she must not follow her, Mur- 
guerite would think she was spying. Oh, 
the inaction was maddening! 

She twisted her bands cruelly together 
asshe paced the cosy nest ofa room up 
and down, 

What wasthat? A step ranning lightly 
up the back stairs, along the corridor—the 
swish of wet garments. 

The door was flung wide open. Mar- 
guerite appeared, recoiled at the sight of 
ner sister, then shut the door and came 
boldly forward. 

‘‘\Don’t devour me, dear,’’ she said, 
laughingly. ‘1’m not good to eat.’”’ 

For Lilian was staring at her, diamay and 
doubt dimming her eyes. 

And no wonder. Her clothes were 
drenched; her hair had fallen over ber 
shoulders—heavy witb rain, it glistened in 
the waxlignot; her cheeks were crimson, 
her breath coming pantingly, as if from 
fast running. 

‘Marguerite!’ She came up and clasped 
her arms about her sister’s neck. ‘‘Where 
were you? with whom? Oh, dariing, wbat 
is wrong with you?” 

“Take care—l’m wet—you will spoil 
your dress!’’ 

But Lilian only held her tighter. 

‘Marguerite, for our mother’s sake!’’ she 
pleaded. 

With gentle decisiveness 
pushed her away. 

‘‘My dear child, I shail never get dreased 
at thie rate,” burrying off ber wet attire as 
she spoke, ‘‘and I must go downstairs, It 
is New Year’s night, you know, and we 
always have a dance on New Year's night. 
Here, help me on with tbhia.s My neuralgia 
has disappeared, thanks to my walk! 


Sir Stuart 


It was 


the other 


There! now hand me my bronze slippers. 
Just wait till I twist up my hair, Now my 
dress; nojewelry. Come!”’ 

Lijian looked at her, breathless. 

What manner of woman was she? Had 
she never known her at all till now? 

For, except that her cheeks wer¢ e 


lant 


glowing, her eyes more dark and bril 
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than usual, she looked as she did every 
evening—fair, serene, artistically ciad. 

Her gown was of lace, black and cling- 
ing, With just glint of crimson showing 
here and there as she walked, 

Feeling dumb and dazed, Lilian followed 

er. 

, At the head of the stairs Marguerite 
turned, put up both her hands, took her 
sister’s face within them, kissed it once, 
twice. 


“There is one kiss for you, and one—for | 


the future Countess of Silverdale!” 

And then while Liltan stood stil! as stone, 
incapable of movement, more bewildered 
tban ever, Merguerite ran lightly down the 
bread steps into the brilliant drawing-room 
and her laughter came sounding up the 
stairway, ringing and sweet, 





CHAPTER IV. 


S THE bride ready? 
| Almost 
Did any one see my fan? 

“Witn Lady Patmore’s compliments,” 

“Just the day for a wedding.” 

‘‘Perfect—yes.” 

Hither and thither they flew like butter. 
files—the merry comments, questions, sug- 
gestions. 

And it was justthe day for a wedding, 
this beautiful morning in June; for every- 
where was sunshine, warm, glowing and 
golden, over the rambling, ivy-covered old 
abbey, the smooth, green lawn, the low 
hedges, white with hawthorn—every- 
where sunsbine and roses and the delicious 
freshness and fragrance Of early summer. 

Every door about the Honor stond sjar, 
Within all was com wotion, excitenient, for 
the house was packed with guests wherever 
one could be disposed of, and 


“Tne lovely London ladies trod 
The floors with glittering feet,” 


An event of no trivial interest was the 
wedding of today. Not only was its im- 
portance acknowledged in the great world 
of fashion, The political position of the 
groom, his wealth and social! standing, gave 
it peculiar and widespread significance. 

The merry bustle grew louder; carriages 
rolled up the avenue, The coachmen had 
received their favors, The party was as- 
sembling in the hall. 

Sir Stuart, calm and high-bred as usual, 
bad come cut of the library. And now the 
six bridesmaids—among them Marguerite, 
all in pink silk and pearls—came trooping 
down. 

And now the bride! in snowy, glistening 
trailing satin, simple to severity despite its 
richness; orangeé- blossoms in the dark hair, 
white roses in the little, kidded hands, a 
veil of fragile and priceless honiton lace 
over ail. Nota speck of color about her 
save the wild-rose tintin her cheeks, the 
crimson in ber lips, 

She made as lovely a bride and as sweet 
as a poet could dream of or a king desire. 

‘‘Happy is the bride the sun shines on!’’ 
laughed Bessie Tennyson, 

“My little Lilian, all joy go with you!” 
her father said, as ne kissed her, 

And then they were crowding out on the 
broad steps—gentlemen in the grevity of 
broadcloth, in the military splendor of scar- 
let, gold-laced uniform; ladies clad in all 
the dainty, brilliant hues, the rare laces, 
the gleaming jewels of which a marriage of 
such celebrity authorized the display. 

The carriages were filied; speton. At 
the little village church, gay with flags and 
banners and greenery without, banked and 
carpeted with roses within, Lord Silverdale 
awaited his pride, 

A flutter, a silence, a simple, solemn 
ceremony, Then, with burat of music and 
mad ringing of bells, the Earl and Countess 
of Silverdale passed out into the flooding 
Sunshine, the cheering multitude, and 
were driven back to the Abbey. 

“I have only one regret to day, Lilian,’ 
said her husband, as they turned in under 
the arch of roses whicb spanned the gate- 
way—“the absence of my step-daughter.” 

How odd it sounded! 

“I did not urge her. She has the eccen- 
tric, perhaps natural, prejudice girls feel 
on such a subject, and {[ am ashamed to 
say 1 am almost as great a stranger to her 
a8 are you. She is devoted tothe sisters 
with whom she has passed her iife, but 
when she comes home for good next year, 
she will learn to love you. She cannot 
help it, sweetheart,” 

A very brilliant wedding breakfast! 
Never before had the old dining room 
echoed to such musical laughter, such 
sparkling wit. Tossts were proposed, cham- 
pegne corks popped; merrily gurgled the 
golden wine into the shallow giass. 


And then the carriage came round. The 


ridé went to change her dress, and came 
wD habited in soft dove grey, from the 
imeéd hat totne trim, kid boots, 





i 


Good-byes were said, a hundrea last 
wordea spoken, 'he carriege was entered 
through a storm of rice. 

Bessie Tennyson’s pink satin slipper just 
missed the bridegroom’s head, and they 
were whirled away down the avenue 
Lilian looking back with a face sweeter 
than ever, because just a little tearful. 

® oo a o ® ” 

‘*Letters—for me?’’ 

The beautiful daughter of the Earl of 
S!iverdale turned from the window of the 
Belgian convent school at sound of the 
nun’s light step—a tall, slender girl, with 
the alr of a princess, 

“Yes, dear; two—four. They caine while 
you were away at Lucerne.”’ 

“Ah, yes. I wrote papa 1 was going there 
with the family of a schoo! friend, but told 
him to write here as usual. 1 did not 
think we would be gone so long,’’ 

“Long!” The little, black-robed, white. 
coifed sister stood on tip-toe to pat affec 
tionately the giri’s fresh cheek. “Indeed, 
it seemed years without you. The convent 
always is lonely in vecation, but it seems 
doubly so when you are not here,” 

“Thank you, Sister Therese!"’ she aaid, 
smiling. 

‘And now I must go away and let you 
read your letters in peace,”’ 

And she bustled off. 

School had just reopened. This was the 
recreation hour, From the playground 
below came the boisterous clamor of 
young voices, the silvery ring of young 
laugbter. 

The sunset light was streaming into the 
deserted study hall as Lady Iva Romaine 
leaned by an open casement and read her 
letters, 

From whom was this, addressed in a 
pretty foreign hand? Ab! the proud lips 
were compressed for a moment, 

“From my stepmother!’ she said, with 
bitterness, 

But as she read it, ail the dislike, the 
resentment, died out of her face, 

“I am young—not much older than your- 
self, dear,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘and very ig- 
norant, But { hope, I know, we shall be 
bappy together. I would have gone to see 
you before this, but knew you were travel- 
ling with friends, I love you already for 
your father’s sake, Won't you come home 
soon and give me an opportunity to love 
you for your own?” 

Below, the noisy merriment grew still 
louder, But the girl in the schoolroom 
beard it not at all, as she stood lost in 
thought, 

She had dreaded the thought of a atep- 
mother, But perhaps she would cling to 
her after all, The letter was everthing 
that was kind, simple and asiccere, 

Look at Iva as she stands there—a good 
long look. 

A marvellously lovely tace that, clear cut 
as cameo against the rosy sunset light; a 
very proud face, too, The pearl-fair tore- 
head clustered over with soft, golden rings; 
the straight, pretty nose, and round, dim- 
pled chin; the wonderful, luminous eyes, 
so dark as to be almost black; the geran- 
jum red mouth, with the short upper lip 
and gleaming teeth; the satiny cheek, with 
its pink, flickering bloom; the swift,radiant 
smile—ah, no wonder the convent seemed 
dull and sad when she was away! 

Night fell. The lamps were 
Study hour passed, 
ers, then bed. 

Two hourslater, Tbegreat building was 
dark as the grave—just as silent. See! a 
reddish glow on the lowest floor. Bright— 
still brighter! Itcrept inward, upward, It 
coiled around the pillars; it withed along 
the floor like a snake; it crept up the stairs 
stealthily, hungrily; it licked the balus- 
trader; it began to belch thick, black va- 
pors, 

Hark! 
sound it stole on. 
the second landing. 

The breath from an open window fanned 
it It sprang to the doors, it rushed for- 
ward with asudden roar, fiercely,furioualy, 
luridly it leaped upward. 

“Fire!” 

Some one in the streets sont the frantic 
cry outsbrilling. 

Bells outpealed; men came hurrying to 
the spot; ladders, water—ail necessary aids 
were at hand In a twinkling. 

Aroused so suddenly, terribly, still balf 
dazed with sleep, within all was confusion. 
Bat out of the disorder grew system—out 
of the panic a certain desperate qnietude, 

The nuns formed their puplis in the re- 
guiar file, and calmly gave the necessary 
orders. 

Oaton a back porch, down an exposed 
stairway, two and two they went. Once in 
the superioress De- 


lighted. 
It was time for pray- 


with what a queer, crackling 
And now it had reached 


tbe great & juareé DeLOW 


gan to count ber flock 
Sister Augustine she cried—‘she is 





not here, Nor Iva—Lady Iva Romaine!’’ 

And just thena wildcry went up from 
the excited crowd. 

For high above them, atan arched win- 
dow of the old gray building, now hidden 
by smoke, now clearly revealed by flame, 
looked a girl’s white face. 

‘“Iva—lIt is Ival’’ cried the Mother Super- 
lor, in terror. “Save her—quiok, the stair- 
way!” 

But even as she spoke, with a roar,a 
crash, a dense black crowd of smoke, the 
stairway fell. 

Then uprose one cry. 

‘Ladders!’ 

With magical quick.ess they were 
brought and placed against the building. 
A man ascenaed—retreated, Another suc- 
ceeded bim—fell back, 

“It igs no use!’ he shouted. ‘No living 
thing can pass through the fire!” 

It did look terrible, filnging from every 
window its raggod, crimson banners, 

“Stand back, you cowards!’’ The words 
reng through the surging masses, over 
them, ciearand commanding as a bugle 
blast heralding war. ‘‘While you chatter 
your cowardioe, a life is in peril!’ 

There was a tumult in the crowd. It 
parted to let a man tbrough—ae strange fig- 
ure, 


(TO BE OONTINUED, ) 
SS 


THE Means or BeIna Hapry.—How 
many different ideas does the word happi- 
ness raise in the mind; though it ought to 
be simple, and present but one and the 
same object to all, it multiplies itself like a 
prismatic glass, with as many sorta of 
bappiness as there are different tastes. Tne 
miser conceives no one happy but the man 
who is continually hoarding up; the spend- 
thrift places happiness in extravagance and 
dissipation, the ambitious man in aspiring 
and sttaining to honors. It would seem as 
if happiness were a thing purely arbitrary, 
and that existed only in imagination. In 
order to be content with our situation in 
life, we ought to compare our condition 
with that of the poor, who! pore in misery 
and want, who suffer every hardship and 
distress, who eat their bread with the sweat 
of their brow, and who have not whereon 
to repose their head; but we only look to 
the rich, to their pleasures and amuse- 
ments, their splendid retinue, their superb 
and magnificent buildings. Weshoald be 
patient, and arm ourselves with courage 
against disasters, yet by our puailllanimity 
and weakness, weeink under the least 
affiiction. Patience is a gift of Heaven, 
more precious than any treasure, and with- 
out it no one can be happy or contented. It 
is not in gold, rank, fortune, or favor that 
happiness consists; nay they are rather ob- 
atacles to it. The philosopher Bies expreased 
his felicity, by glorying that he carried his all 
along with him; for our manner of peroeiv- 
ing and thinking, cannot be taken from us; 
all then that is necessary to make us happy, 
isto perceive, think and act well for our 
own benefit and the benefit of humanity, A 
Spaniard, who had made the tour of the 
world was asked which ofall the sover- 
eigns, or the different persons he had seen, 
in the course of hiatravels, he would rather 
be, in order to enjuy happiness: “A good 
Christian,’’ replied he. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 


sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and com- 
tence, 

But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, O virtue! peace is al! thy own, 


L. G, W. 
__— TT A - 

A CHILD’s IMAGINATION,—It is not dif- 
ficult to turn achild’s attention in any di- 
1ection, and be quickly catches the apirit 
of those around bim. If his imagination is 
quickened and strengthened by frequent 
representations of tue feelings, thoughts, 
and conditions of others, his sympathies 
will be constantly sroused and his im- 
pulses will become kind and generous, If 
however he is suffered to grow up without 
these delicate perceptions, who can wonder 
that bis sympathies are dull, bis benevol- 
ent impulses week, and that, instead of de. 
veloping intoa noble and generous man- 
hood, be sinks ina stolid and unimagina- 
tive self-absorption? 

—— 


Ee - — 

IMAGINATION ANDSYMPATHY.—It takes 
imagination to realize vividly anything 
outside of our own consciousness, but, di- 
rectly we have this keen realization of an. 
other’s condition, we arein some sort of 
sympathy with him. Who would tread 
upon a worm or wantonly crush a butterfly 
or kick a dog if he were vividly realizing 
the pain he waa inflicting? And, still more, 
who would wound a feliow-being by word 


or deed or look, who would Oppressa the 
poor, cheat the ignorant, or despise the 
feeble, if the diatreas they created was ever 
present before t em? So true in it that 

Evilis wrought by wantof thought, As 





well as want o! beart. 


. 

Bric-a-Brac. 
POLITIOAL OANVASSING.—A candidate 
for postmaster in Belleville, N. J., origi- 
nated a novel method in canvassing for a 
political appointment. He at first started 
out to make a house-to-house can vass, but, 
finding that bis two opponents were liable 
to beat him, he hired an organ grinder and 
his monkey. The wandering musician 
passed from house to house and at each the 
monkey was handed an envelope with one 
of the candidate’s circulars in it, which he 
carried to the window of the house, and if 
the window was not open he left iton the 
sill, In this way the candidate placed his 
claims before the people, 


POPPING THE QUESTION.—No two men 
probably ever “pop the question” in the 
same way, and no girl, probably, receives 
it in the form which she had pictured to 
herself, A group of benedicta in Chicag» 
the other day amused themselves by tell- 
ing how they “crossed the Rubioon’’ of 
courtship. One confessed to successtuliy 
putting the momentous question while 
leading his horse over a stretch of ground 
encountered while sieighriding, another 
was accepted while aitting In a snowdrift 
after being tipped from the rear of a four- 
seated sleigh, a third proposed while with- 
out coat and waistooat and while perspiring 
freely from a two-mile row under a burn- 
ing sun, and atill another was refused ina 
romantic nook only to be accepted a little 
later by the same girl under the moat com- 
monplace conditions, 

A LIGHT Dress.—A dress that weighs 
but tnree cunces is owned in Connecticut, 
The following facta about it are from a 
Danbury paper: ‘About the year 1700 a 
fair young bride in the village now known 
as New Haven wore a dainty cos ume of 
white. The gown was cut low in the neck 
and was siceveless, The drees was of light 
and filmy texture, and weighed but about 
three ounces, It has been handed down 
trom generation to generation until it bas 
at last come into the possession of «1 Dan- 
bury lady, who wiil wear it at the Hed 
Men’s wasquerace, The dress is reinark- 
ably well preserved, and is extremely 
valuable, both from its age and the beauty 
of the embroideries with which it ia oover- 
ed, Thh design of the trimming is prettily 
worked in the coarse linen thread #0 oom- 
mon in those days.’’ 

AnouT HKINGs,— Among the earliest 
superstitions about rings is that connected 
with Aaron’s. It is said that when the 
Israelites were to be punished with death 
for their sins, the stone changed toa dark 
hue; when they were to fall in battie, it 
assumed the color of blood; but whenever 
they were virtuous and innocent, it 
sparkled with its ordinary lustre. A ring 
credited with wonderful powers was that 
belonging to Gyges, originally a shepherd, 
but who, by virtue of his ring, became 
King of Lydia. It is said that after a great 
flood, Gyges found in a deep cavity io the 
earth a brazen horse, inside which was a 
gigantic human body, having on one fin- 
ger aring, which was capable of rendering 
its wearer invisible when the stone was 
turned towards the paim of the hand. 
Gyges went tothe royal Court tw make a 
trial of bis ring’s efficacy, and by its aid he 
entered Into an intrigue with the queen, 
mourdered his master, and became king in 
his stead, 

A QugEgR KBATTLE.—A flerce encounter 
between a sheep and « bear wok piace in 
the pasture of Farmer Porter, near Lewis- 
town, this State. Porter, who has had 
numerous sheep carried off this winter by 
bears, knew nothing of the struggle until, 
on going to the pasture, he found tne sheep 
nuddied together in a oorner and one of 
their number lying on the ground near by, 
clowe to a .arge bear. Koth the sheep and 
the bear were dead. A special to a Pitta 
burg paper says that “the head of the sheep, 
which was a Cotewold ram, was thruat 
clear to the base of the horns In the bear’s 
mouth, which was forced #0 wide open that 
it was epiit back more than an ineh, Fur- 
ther investigation showed Porter that the 
ram’s heavy horne were firmly locked on 
the bear’s head behind the ears, There 
were numerous other signs of « struggle, 
and it was evident that it bad terminated 
by a charge of the ram, The impetus of 
the charge was on!y checked by the inter. 
ference of the ram’s horns, but for which, 
Farmer Porter believes, the ram would 
have epilt its antagonist clear to the shoul. 


der and come out alive ae well,”’ 
——_—— > 








HOWEVER good you may be, you have 
faujta; bowever dull you may be, you can 
find out what some of them are; and, how 

| ever slight they may te you hed betl& 
wiake sole not Ww De fu atl: 
| efforts to get rid of the 
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Ob bid me pot from thee depart’ 
I will sot-—eanpnot leave thee now; 

Did thy eweet emile not warm my beart, 
The stream of life would cease to Bow. 


When danger circles thy dear form, 
Think‘et thoa that I could turn and fee’ 

No, bo! with thee I''l brave the storm, 
And ebare ite wildest rage with \hee. 


And e'en if death thy fate should be, 
Then let me perish by thy side! 
Yar sweeter thus to die with thee, 
Than live with ail the world beside. 
a 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VYAROOB,” “BY CROOKED PATHS," 
‘SHRATHED IN VELVKT,’’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER V1.— (OONTINUDD. ) 


\YRI L. DID NOT SPEAK again for 
+ some minutes, but painted rapidly; 

then he looked up, 

There wasea faint flush on his tanned 
face, and a light, balf triumphant, half ap- 
prehensive in his eyes, 

‘I’ve got him!’ he said, 

Norah sprang to her feet, and came be- 
Lind him, and uttered an exclamation o! 
surprine, 

He bad painted herwelf as well as Cas- 
per. 

He looked up at her face, that now had 
nore roses than milk in it, and Ina low, 
almoat pleading volos, said; 

“Are you offended? Pray, pray, forgive 
me, It wae such atemptation! If you are 
angry——”’ 

And he held the wet brush over the fig- 
ure in the picture as if he were going to 
daub it out. 

Norab, almost unconsciously, 
hand fall on his arm, 

“No, do not paint it out,”’ she sala inno- 
cently, and without a trace of vanity. ‘'] 
think the picture looks better with a figure 
in it; and’’—she samiled—“no one could tel! 
that it was me.’”’ 


“No,” be sald, trying to speak in a mat- 
ter-of.fact tone, though her touch had thril- 
led through him and made his voice very 
low and tremulous; but as he spoke the 
thought flashed through him how, when 
he got home, he would atrive with all his 
night and main to give the portrait some 
hint of the beautiful face he had just 
sketched in, ‘No; it is very gracious of 
you not to be angry, for it was exceedingly 
presumptuous of me,”’ 

She smiled. 

“Perhaps if Casper and I had known we 
were being painted, we should have put 
ourselves into a more graceful pose,’’ 


He iooked at the sketch, and thought 
that so far as she was conocernéd that would 
have been iimposmbie; but instead of ex- 
pressing the thought he sald: 

“He ja wonderfully quiet for #0 savages a 
dog.” : 

‘But he is not savage,’’ she retorted al- 
most indignantly; ‘‘at least, i am sure he 
is not. It ls only with persons he does not 
like,’”’ 

‘'Then he does not like the gentieman 
who left usa little while ago?’”’ he said in- 
terrogatively. 

“N-o, 1 suppose 
healitating|y. 

‘‘Would you think me very inquisitive 
if l asked you who he is?’’ he said gent- 
ly and respectfully. 

**Hie name is Guildford Berton,’ replied 
Norab at onoe, “and be is a great friend of 
my father’s,’’ 

“And of yours?”’ he said ina low voice. 
**| cannot tell you bow sorry 1 am that l 
should bave—well, yes, quarreiied with a 
friend of yours,” 

Norah’s lovely eyes looked on his face 
pensively. 

‘He ia notaftriend of mine; 1 mean that 
I scarcely know bim, 1 aw him for the 
first time last night.’’ 

Her reply seemed to afford him some 
satisfaction, 

‘*Lest night,” he said dreamily. 

Norah started slightly, and the color rose 
to her face. 

Hia words bad recalied that which, 
strangely enough, hie presence had caused 
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“No,” he said,gently, ‘‘only a very short 
time,”’ 

He took off bia soft felt batand pushed 
the luxurious hair from bis brow,and turn- 
ed bis handsome face towards her witha 
simile, 

“Tl ought to give an account of myself I 
#U ppose,”’ 

Norab blushed, 

“Oh, It is not at all necessary,’’ she mur- 
mured, 

‘Bat itis quite right that you should 
know who It is—”" 

He stopped abruptly, with a strange look 
on bis face, as if it bad been called up bya 
sudden thougbt. 

Norah, listen'ng with 
noticed the sharp pause. 

“7 baven’tacard,” he went on; ‘a poor 
travelling artist bas very little use for such 
a social luxury; but my name is Cyril 
Burne, | get my living, such as it is, by 
painting, such as you see,’’ and he nodded 
at the sketch deprecatingly; ‘and I am 
maying at the quaint littleinn they call the 
Chequers, I think that’s all,” he laughed 
quietly, “excepting,” and his volce grew 
grave and earnest, “thatI am very, very 
grateful to you for your kind permission 
wo finish my sketch,” and he inclined his 
head with a simple, but deeply respectful 
geature of acknowledgment. 

Norab raised ber eyes, 

‘It is very littie to be grateful for,’’ she 
said with the smile that made her face 
perfect, ‘1 am sure my father——’’ 

As ashe spoke Casper raised his head with 
a growl, and thinking that Guildford Ber- 
ton was returning, Norab :an towards the 
dog. 

A wowment afterwards asiow step was 
heard, and the ear! came trom between 
the trees. 

His bead was bent and bis bande crossed 
upon bis stick, and he did not see them at 
onoé, 

Then be started, and looked from one to 
the other with bis keen grey eyes, which 
eventually fixed themselves upon the 
bandsome face of the young artist, 

Norah looked neither embarrassed nor 
shy, but going up to him, said quietly: 

“This gentleman is making a sketch of 
the glade, papa.’’ 

Cyril Burne had risen, and now raised 
his bat. 

The earl raised bis with hia accustomed 
courtiiness, and the two men looked at 
each other; the elder one with veiled ecru- 
tiny, the younger with frank reapect due 
to age, but with another expression which 
Norah caught but did not quite under- 
stand, 

‘Tam gratified that you should deem 
our purely sylvan scenery worthy your at- 
tention, sir,’’ said the earl in his dulcet 
tones, “We cannot iay claim to any 
grandeur, but——”’ 

He waved his white hand almost apolo. 
getically towards the beautiful sweep of 
woods and fields, 

“| ought toask your pardon for trespas 
sing, my lord,’ said Oyril Burne, “and 
would do so, but that this lady has absoly- 
ed me,”’ 

The earl shot a keen glance at Norah, 
who stood listening to the two men intent- 
ly. 

“(My daughter has rightly interpreted my 
desire, sir,’’ he said in his very best man. 
ner, ‘Art holds a passport which only the 
barbarian refuses to acknowledge. I beg 
you will consider yourself free to wander 
anywhere you please,”’ 

Oyril Burne bowed his thanks, and the 
earl moved towards the easel. 

‘(May one venture toask the favor of a 
sight of your picture, Mr, ——’’ 

He paused, 

‘‘Barne, Cyril Burne,”’ said Cyril. 

‘“Ah,’’ murmured the earl, “I do not 
think I have heard the name before; but, 
indeed, { have been so long out of touch 
with the artistic world as to be ignorant of 
ite most famous men ’’ 

Oyril Burne laughed shortly. 

‘‘] am one of the least famous, my lord,’’ 
he said. 

“Then your merit still awaite its reward, 
believe ine,”’ retorted the earl, raising his 
eye giass and examining the sketch with 
the appropriate air of critical attention. 
But as he saw tbe dgure of Norah, he 
turned his glasses upon the artist and then 
upon Norab with a veiled sharpness, 

“*] this the first time you pave acted asa 
model, Norah?” he asked, pointing to the 
figure with his glasses, 

Noreb suniled, and scarcely blushed. 
*Yeu,’’ she replied, ‘and 1 did it uncon- 


downcast eyes, 





her almost to forget; the voice on the 
terrace, 
‘“*Yoa,’’ she said, “last night.” 
She looked away from him, then towards 
lim again 
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my lord——” He took up the brush as he 
had done before. 

“No, no,” said the earl, evidently molll- 
fied by such prompt deference; “pray lit it 
stand. Lady Norah is the best judge of the 
—er—convenances,’’—he said this as if he 
meant to imply that ehe was the very worst 
—“and if she does not object-——” He 
siragged his shoulders slightly, as if the 
matter were really to trivial for elabora- 
tion. “Permit me to repeat my request 
that you will use any part of Santieigh you 
please for your sketch book, Mr, Burne, 
and to wish you good-day. Oome, Norah,”’ 
and he raised his hat with a stately grace. 

Norab bestowed a bow and a emile upon 
Cyril, who bert respectfully, and the ear! 
was silent; then in the softest and suavest 
voices he ssid— 

“Had you ever net that young man be- 
fore, Noreb? Pray pardon my curiosity, 
and if it ia un welcome to you, do not gratify 
%.” 

Norah opened her eyes upon him, 

“Why should I not tell you, papa?’ she 
seid, “Oh, no, 1 never saw him before 
this morning; and,’”’ sbe smiled, ‘I should 
not bave seen him then if 1 had not over- 
beard him and Mr. Berton—talking,’’ she 
said, instead of quarrelling.’’ 

The ear! looked up, 

“Ob! Guildford Berton and he met this 
mornirg. Does he—Guildford, I mean— 
know him?” 

“Evidently not,” said Norah, ‘for Mr, 
Berton was warning him off as a trespasser, 
when—”’ 

‘You interposed and gave him permis- 
sion to remain,’’ put in the earl dryly; “and 
to recompense bin permitted him to insert 
you in his sketch?” 

A faint color rose to Norab’s face, 

“You forgot, papa, that I did not know 
he was painting me. He was taking Cas. 
per’s portrait.” 

“Ah, well! 
gentieman——’ 

‘‘My friend, papa!’’ and she laughed, 

“At any rate,’’ he retorted, as suavely as 
before ‘‘you were very friendly.”’ 

‘‘Why should I not be?” said Norah in- 
nocently. ‘‘Besides,’’ she hesitated a mo- 
ment, “Mr. Berton bad been so rade, that 
1 wanted to make itup to him, to show 
bim that it was not your wish that he should 
be treated as he had been.’’ 

“J comprehend,’ said the earl; “but par- 
don me if I venture to remark that you 
must have misapprehended Guildford 
Berton. He is incapable of rudeness,’’ 

Norah looked at the aristocratic face with 
momentary surprise, Could it be possible 
that the earl, who seemed so keen and in- 
cisive an observer, should be deceived by 
Guildford Berton? 

‘Guildford,’ he went on, ‘is a young 
man of great firmness and tenacity of pur- 
pose, but be is a model of courtesy and for- 
bearance. I fear that the young stranger 
must bave been the person guilty of inoi- 
vility.”’ 

A swift denial rose to Norah's lips, but 

she suppressed it. 
‘‘Indeed,’”’ he resumed, “the young man 
appears to me to have any quantity of—we 
will call it confidence, Doubtless he will 
paint a finished picture from his little 
aketch, and it will be represented in next 
year’s Academy a8 @ portrait of Lady 
Norab Arrowdale, Perbape that would 
not altogether displeare you, however,” 
and his lips curved slightly and sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Il amsure be will do nothing of the 
kind,”’ she said quietly and confidently. 
“You said, papa, that he was a gentle. 
man,’’ 

The earl looked rather taken aback for a 
moment, 

“A gentleman leavened by the artist,” 
he retorted. “But we can easily set the 
matter at rest. Guildford Berton shall 
make inquiries about him, and if he finds 
his credentials satisfactory, I will, if you 
like, Norah, call upon him and ask nim to 
dinner,’’ 

Norah fought hard to keep down the 
blush that threatened torise to her beautiful 
face. 

“I am quite indifferent, papa,’ she said 
simply, ‘‘and perhaps he would not come,” 
The ear! was again nonplussed, 

‘It is possible,” he said dryly, “but not 
probable. We will see. Gulidford shall 
make inquiries about him. One should en- 
courage art.’’ 

Norah made no response, and in silence 
they reached the house, 

As they were ascending the steps, a 
young giriin apink dress came from a 
small doorway below tbe terrace, and 
moved slowly towards the shrubbery, 

Sbe wasasiimand graceful girl, a brun- 
netie wit! and eyes almost black 
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sciousiy now, Mr, Burne was painting the 
dog-—”"’ 

“And presuined to add another figure,’’ 
said Cyril quickly ‘and with your 
laugbter’s permission retained it on the 
canvas; but if you have tle least objection 


pped and 
after her 


‘What a pretty girl, papa!l’’ she exclaim. 
ed with the prompt admiration of one 
bandsome woman for another, 

The earl turned and adjusted bis eye 
glasses. 

“Indeed! 1 did not notice. Ab, yes, I see, 
Wasshe handsome? Oneof the maids, | 
presume. And yet, 1 do not remember 
her tace,”’ 

“‘] should so like to know who she is,” 
said Norah, ‘She has most beautiful eyes 
and bair.”’ 

The earl raised his brows as if ber curi-. 
osity about an inferior was inexplicabie to 
bim. 

“{ regret that 1 cannot inform you,’’ he 
sain; “but bere is Harman, your maid: 
perbaps sbe can do 80, Excuse me,” 

And with a wave of bis band towards 
Harman, which also served asa gesture 
of adieu to Norah, be quickly entered the 
house. 

Harman, who had come out upon the ter 
race, evidently not seeing Norah and the 
ear|, stood shading her eyes with her bands, 
and looking after tbe disappearing figure 
of the young girl. 

Norah went up to her. 

‘Who is that pretty girl, Harman?” she 
asked. 

Tbe woman started and dropped a confu- 
sed curtaey. 

“I, is my niece, my lady,” she replied 
with an air of apology and einbarrass. 
ment. 

“Your niece!’ said Norah in surprise, 
“What is ber name? Sheisa very beauti- 
ful girl.’”’ 

Harman stified a sigh, 

“Rebecca South, my lady. We call her 
Becca. Yes, my lady, she is not bad look- 
ing,’”’ and she sighed again. 

“That is scarcely giving her her due,” 
said Norah q@ithasmile, “Does she live 
here—at the Court.” 

“No, my lady. Becca lives with her 
grandfather in the village, but she cowes 
to see me—wita the housekeeper’s permis- 
sion—my lady. She’s an orphan, my lady, 
and 1—’’ she hesitated, ‘‘I look after her as 
much as I can,” and an expression of anx- 
lety and disquietude crossed her faco, 

‘Poor girl! No father nor mother! I hope 
she comes to see you often, Harman,”’ said 
Norab cordially. ‘You must be proud of 
having 80 pretty a niece,” 

‘Proud? Oh, yes, miss; but—’’ 

Harman paused a moment, then went on 
as if explaining the pause, 

“But Becca's a good girl as girls go, my 
lady,’’ she continued, “but inclined to be 
flighty and light-headed. If people would 
only not be so ready to tell her to her face 
that she’s well favored it wouid be far bet- 
ter for ber!”’ 

Norah smiled. 

“It must be difficult not to be vain with 
such hair and eyes,’ she said, with such 
perfect unconsciousness of her own loveli- 
ness that Harman started and looked at 
her. “And I suppose Becca has a great 
many admirers and is something of a 
flirt?”’ 

Harman shook her head assentingly and 
regretfully. 

“That is it, my lady,’’ she said. ‘Her 
young head gets turned, I’m afraid, And— 
and there is no one to look after her as she 
shoula be looked after. My father is old 
and almost blind, and I can’t have ber 
with me always.’’ 

“Why not?” said Norab at once, “Why 
shouldn’t she come into the house? I’m 
sure there is room enough,” and she 
glanced with a smile along the great place. 

Harman co!ored with pleasure and grati- 
tude, then Norah saw her face fall, 

“Oh, my lady!’ she said. ‘‘But—but 
Becca doesn’t know anything, and Mrs. 
Parsons—that’s the housekeeper, my lady 
—wiil not have young girls in the Court 
unless they are properly trained.’’ 

“But one cannot be born an accomplisb- 
ed servant,’’ said Norah, laughing. “One 
must learn.’’ 

‘*Yes, my lady,’’ assented Harman, ‘‘that 
is true,and Becca could learn anything, 
she’s so quick; but——”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ said Norah, who saw there was 
still something bebind. 

“Ab, my lady, you'll think me ungrate- 
fal and Beoca a foolish, conceited girl, and 
I’m afraid she is, for the stupid child has 
got it into her head that she’s above a ser- 
vant’s place, my lady. And it’s sucha 
pity, for she’s so quick with her needle, and 
80 apt at catching up anytuing in the book 
learning,’’ 

“TI don’t think any the worse of her for 
all this,” said Norah gently, ‘and if you 
think she woald be happy, why sbouldn’t 
she come and help you with my clothes? 
I’m afraid you will have a great deal to 
much io, and you ay 
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Herman seemed speech.ess with grati- 
tude for a moment, and something like 
tears carne into her eyes. 

“You are very good, my lady,’ she said, 
almost inaudibly. ‘And she will be very 
giad to come,I know. And as to mel 

“Very weil, then,” said Norab lightly, 
“chat matter is settled, And, ob, Harman,” 
she added assbeturned away, ‘you may 
tell Mrs, Parsons that—’’ she blushed, 
‘that | will pay Rebecca’s wages. I am 
very rich,” she laughed. ‘How much 
ought Itogive her? Piease tell me the 
truth, now!”’ 

‘*‘Nothiag, ny lady,’’ said Harman. ‘But 
if auything, very littie indeed.” 

“Twenty pounds a year?’ suggested 
Norah. 

Harman shook her head decisively. 

“No, my lady,’’ she said, “that would be 
tuo nigh @ wage, and too much forso young 
agirlas Beccato have tospend on dress 
—for that’s bow it would all go, my ledy,’’ 
abe sighed, 

Weil,” said Norah thoughtfally, “where 
is the special wickedness in that, Harman? 
If learned any money I should like to 
spend ithow I pleased, and lam sure 
Becca would buy very pretty clothes,” 

“Yes, my lady,” assented Harman re- 
spectfully, ‘she has good taste, though 
where sbe got it—if you’ll make it ten 
pounds, my lady.’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Norah, “Well?” she 
asked witha smile, forthe woman had 
looked at her with a peculiar fixedness, 

Harman colored and quickly dropped her 
eyes. 

‘Begging your ladyskip’s pardon,” she 
exclaimed in a low voice, ‘*] was thinking 
(hat! told your ladyship that you were 
not like the countess, your mother; but I 
didn’t know you so well yesterday!” and 
she curtseyed, 


Norah looked down, and her lip quiver- 
ed; then she said: 


“Will you tell Becca that I should like 
to see her?”’ 

Then she ran into the house, with her 
heart lighter and brighter than it had been 
since she arrived attne Court, and alto- 
gether unconscious that she had that morn- 


ing forged two links in the cbain of her 
destiny. 


CHAPTER VII, 


\YRIL BURNE stood looking after 
() Norab and the earl for some mor nents, 
then be went back to his easel. But he 
could not work. The beauty of the twene 
which be hadso revellied in ashbort time 
ago nad wysteriously fled; the sun was 
still shining, the trees stillin their su w- 
mer beauty, but the joyous light bad so: ne- 
Low disappeared at the moment Norah bh ad 
passed from sight. 

He sat and gazed absently nt the sket sh, 
but be saw not it, but the lovely tace with 
1s expressive eyes and the wealth of gol d- 
6u-brown hair, 

Hebad been smitten by her beauty on 
the preceding afternoon, but now that he 
bad talked with her, basked in her smil}, 
watched the thousand expressions that 
flashed in the lovely eyes and seemed to 
dance on the sweet lips, his admiration had 
grown into—what? 

That acoing in the heart, a craving to see 
nore of her, to hear her, to be near her, 
which we call love, 

His face grew paleim the intensity of 
his thoughts, and he umconmciously mur- 
mured: 

“Lord Arrowdale’s daughter, and l—am 
& poor painter! And it was shes whom Il 
heard last night! I knew it! Lord Arrow- 
dale’s daughter! Will he be angry with 
her for staying to talk with me? For let- 
Ung me paintber? Perhaps he will tell 
her that she sinned against the fetishes, 
Conventionality and Propriety—will forbid 
herto recognizs me when she sees me 
“gain. And | mustsee her! I must! I muat! 
Norab! I pever thought the name so beau- 
t’ul before! Oh, Jack, Jeck, you didn’t 


call me @ fool last night; but I deserved 
that you should! Noraa!” 


He murmured the name as if it were the 
*weetes! music in his ears; then he looked 
at her figure ta the sketch, and, as if it cost 
am tremendous effort, he gently and 
softly drew the wet brush over it and ef- 
faced it. 

“I stode that,” be murmured. “I was 
not fair, It was secrilege! Butsome day 


” 


— 


He broke off suddenly, becoming conscil- 
Us that he was not alone Atthe right of 


4) amonget the trees fi ickered a patch of 
nk 


Was 8 woman’s dress. He looked at it 
1 some surprine, and saw a tall, siim 
\ *%& hair and c lark, melting eyes 
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which were fixed on something in the 
distance, 

Sbe bad not seen him, and he bad sat too 
motioniess and quiet for her to have heard 
him, Her wondered vaguely what she was 
looking at until he saw a waiting impatient 
look. 

A lover bas no eyes for any other woman 
tban the mistress of bis heart, but Cyril 
Burne wasan artist, and ne noticed that 
the girl was more than pretty, and he 
watched her as she stood tapping her smal! 
foot onthe ground and plucking at the 
cheap but neat lace on ber dreas—watched 
her absent-minded ly. 

Suddenly she turned her bead, as one 
instinctively does when one is watcbed, her 
dark face flushed, and she made a move- 
ment as if to conceal herself behind the 
trees, but as Oyril mechanically raised bis 
hat she stepped forward, and stood looking 
at him half shyly, half defiantly. 

“It is very warm,’’ said Cyril for the sake 
of saying something, wondering whether 
she was aservant, and inclined to decide 
thet she was a fariner’s daughter, 

Beooa inclined her bead. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘What are you doing?’’ 
and her dark eyes wandered curiously at 
the picture, 


“Painting,” he replied, checking a 
smile, 

Sbe came upto himand looked at the 
sketch, and the thought crossed Uyril’s 
mind thathe had quite agrand private 
view that day. 

“It’s very pretty,” she said; then as she 
looked wt him again she madea bal! curt- 
sey and her fave crimson, ‘‘I—I beg your 
pardon, sir. I—{ didn’t know you were a 
gentleman,”’ 

Oyril laughed, 

“Didn’t you?’’ he said. “Well, that’sa 
mistake otber people often make, And 
after all, perbaps I’m not. But we won’t 
argue the question; you have done nothing 
that requires my pardon. Are you waiting 
for someone?”’ 

The girl started and looked at him, and 
then averted her eyes, 

“No, she saidin alow voice, ‘1 was 
looking at the deer.’’ 

He nodded, 

He was sure that he had not seen her be- 
fore, and yet somehow her voice seemed 
familiar to him. Suddenly there flashed 
upon him the recollection of the fragment 
of conversation be had heard by the horse 
pond last night, and looked at her with 
more interest, 

**Do you live near here?” he quickly 
asked, 

She nodded. 

‘In the village, sir.’’ 

“Well—I suppose I mustn’t ask you 
your name?”’ he said, with the frank smile 
in bis eyes aud about his lips tnat was so 
characteristic and irresistibie, 

The gir! colored, and shot a glance at him 
out of her dark eyes, 

“Ob, yes, sir; 1’m Becca South.’’ 

‘*Becca? That’s short, for Rebecca, 1 sup- 
pose? Well, it’s a pretty name, and’’— 
‘+you’re a pretty girl,’’ he was going to add 
thoughtiessly, but it struck him at the mo- 
ment that it was scarcely a wise thing to 
add to the vanity already existing bebind 
the pretty face—“‘and now! must be go- 
ing,’’ be said instead, and he began to pack 
up his things. 

In doing so he dropped his box of colors, 
and Beoca quite natural) y went down on 
one knee to heip in their recovery. 

“You are very Kind and I am very 
clumsy,’’ he was saying with a laugh, wheu 
asiffrom the ground Guildford Berton 
and his black horse sto od before them. 

Becca uitered a cry and let drop the box, 
and Cyril looking up fancied he saw, ii noi 
fear, a look of recognition in her face, which 
bad grown suddenly peony color; but Mr, 
Guildford; Berton glanced at her in a cursory 
way. 

‘“‘Ah, Beoca,’’ be said carelessly. 

Sone stood fora minute, her eyes fixed 
upon the ground; then, putting the box 
on the ledge of the easel, turned and dis- 
appeared amongst the trees, 

Cyril expecied Gulidiord Berton either io 
ride on or to commence a verbal, perbaps a 
physical, attack upon him in continuation 
of that of the morning, but caimly went on 
arrangivg bis painting tools, 

But to bis surprise Guildford Berton dis- 
mounted, and coming up to him said— 

“Mr, Burne—for I have learned in the 
village that that is your name—lI have 
come to offer an spology for my—dis- 
courtesy this morniag.”’ 

He pronounced the words slowly and 
distinctly, though ina low voice, asif he 
had been revearsing them,and Oyril looke } 
up at the set face witb a iook that wae on 


of astonishment for the woment, bat 
| stantly changed to a more cordial one. 
‘“] was engaged in deep thought wne 


came upon you suddenly, and being quite 
unprepared for your presence l—candidly 
admit—lost my temper. I beg to tender 
you an apology."’ 

Cyril held out bis bandin frank and 
prom pt response, 

‘I acoept it, Mr. Berton,” he said. ‘I 
fancy we both lost our tempers, didn’t we? 
At any rate, I'm surel did, But, you see, 
1 disliked being disturbed at my work as 
you did at your thinking. And after all, 
it was | who was inthe wrong, though I 
am giad to find that I was not quite such a 
criminal—weli, as I supposed,’’ he said 
good naturedly,forhe was going to say, 
‘as you tried to make me out,”’ 

Guildford Berton took the hand and held 
it for a second, then let it drop, and stood 
with his eyes fixed on the ground asif he 
were listening intently to every word the 
other said, 

Then be raised his eyes, and looking first 
at Oyriland then beyond him, said in the 
same guarded, impressive voice: 

] hear that you are staying at the rooms 
at the Chequers?” 

‘ Yeou,’’ said Cyril, ‘‘and very jolly little 
rooms they are.’’ 

He spoke quite pleasantly and geniaily, 
for it was notbis wayto beara grudge 
against the man whose apology and hand 
he had acoepted. 

“Yes. lam living ina amal! cottage in 
the lane ciose by; anyone will show it to 
you. Perhaps li! you are not more profitab 
ly or pleasantly engaged you wili come 
in and quietly smoke a cigar with me this 
evening?”’ 

He gave the invitation almost in the saine 
tone as thatin which he had oflered bis 
apology, and Oyril would have like to have 
declined, but thinking it would seem un- 
gracious he accepted at once, 

‘] shall be vory tauch pleasei,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“Very weil, then,” said Guildford Ber- 
ton, 

He still stood, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, 

“T am going to the Court,’’ he said slow- 
ly, ‘and shall see the earl. I am sure that 
he will permitme to convey to you his 
permission to go about the estate.” 

“Thanks very much,’’ said Oyril. ‘It’s 
very good of you. But 1 saw the earl this 
afternoon, and he was kind enough to make 
me free of the place.’’ 

‘You saw the earl?’’ said Gulidford Ber- 
ton, then bestopped. ‘'l’m very glad. Then 
—this evening?”’ 

Cyril nodded and wok up his folded 
easel preparatory to marching off. 

‘Yea, about nine o’clock, if that’s not too 
early,” and Guildford Berton rode off 
slowly in the direction of the Court. 

Some feeling that he could not expiain 
caused Cyrilto glance back after he had 
gone afew hundred vards, and he did #0 
in time to seothe pink dress filt close up 
beside the black horse, It was there only 
a moment, for Cyril saw, or fancied he saw 
Guildford Berton raise his band witha 
warning gesture, and Becca disappeared 
again. 

7 7 * * * a 

Cyril worked at Lis sketch all the after- 
noon witha keener delight than he had 
ever before experienced; for though he had 
painted out Noa’s figure, the picture was 
so closely connected with her that her presa- 
ence actually seemed to bein the room as 
he painted; and be paused now and again, 
to lean back and recall the morning, which 
she had made eo delicious a time for him. 

Then, when be had finished his dinner— 
a simple affair of chops and tart, but which 
he bad enjoyed with the zest which youth 
and good appetite alone can give—he lit a 
pipe, and bethougivt bimeaself of Mr, Guild- 
ford Berton’s invitation. 

It Cyril had followed hie own inclination 
be would have avoided any further ac- 
quaintance with the géentieman who could 
be offensive one hour end conciliatory tue 
next; but be bad accepted, and intended 
going, though there was something about 
Guildford Berton which repelled Cyril. 

For one thing be did not like @ man 
wuore eyes so continually sought the 
ground instead of those of his fellow men; 
and there was a certain turn Of the lips and 
the chin that offended Oyrii’sartistic sense, 
Had the tace been positively ugly be would 
have forgiven it, but it waa the @x pression 
that warred it and of which he complained 
to biuiself. 

Just before nine he put on his hat and 
started In search of the cottage, Following 
Mrs, Brown's directions, he walked up the 





orably impressed by itas he had been by 
Iteowner, One expectas country cottage 
to be light and cheerful; Mr, Guildford 
Serton’s resem bied a email! lunatic asylum 
and hada morose and forbiding appear- 
ance singularly out of place in the pretty 
green lane. 

He tried toopen the door, but it was lock- 
ed apparently, and he touched a bell- 
handle which hung high up in the wal! 
above the reach of infantile hands, 

The bell clanged harshly, and quite in 
keeping with the gloomy appearance of the 
wall, and, after a few minutes, the door 
opened by an old woman who eyed him 
with an expression that puzzied him; it 
was not exactly one of suspicion, but 
rather the concentrated look of a person 
who lacks one of the five senses, and is en- 
deavoring to make up for ite loss by more 
than the ordinary scuteness of the remain- 
ing four, 

“Ie Mr. Berton at home?”’ asked Cyril, 
The woman nodded, and opening the 
door wide enough for him to enter, let it 
go, and it fell to with a sbarp clang. 

Then with a slight gesture she beckoned 
Oyrii to follow, and, leading the way ups 
path which was lined on each side by thick 
shrubs, and wound about so that it hid the 
cottage, she stopped before the door and 
motioned to him to enter, instead of pre- 
ceding him and announcivg him In the 
usual way. 

Cyril found the door ajar, and, pushing 
it, entered a swall hall, The place was 
remarkably quiet, and after waiting fora 
minute to see if his host would come out 
from some room to receive him, Cyril 
knocked at a door which he thought might 
be that of a sitting-room, 

No response came, and after another spell 
of waiting he walked to the front dour, and 
looked about forthe woman who had let 
him in; but the winding path with its thick 
abrubs effectually bid everything from 
view, and not liking to sbout out, “Mr, 
Berton, where are you!’’ he returned to the 
hall, and gently opened the door of the 
room at which be had knocked. 

It was a sitting-room, as he had suspect- 
ed, but so dimly lighted by asmall petro- 
leum lamp thatat first he could soarcely 
distinguish anything distinctly. 

Then suddenly, as he grew accustomed 
to the light, he wasstartied to see Gulld- 
ford Berton’s figure lying beck in an arm- 
chair. 

It was placed with its back tothe win- 
dow, and Cyril, thinking that be bad fal. 
len asleep, wondered whether he had not 
better return as quietly as possibile, and re- 
frain from waking his host, who had ap- 
parently so completely forgotten his 
visitor. 

But as he turned to go with a sense of re- 
lief, something In the attitude of the figure 
struck him, and he nolselesaly drew a little 
nearer, 

Guildford Berton,, if he were asleep, had 
fallen into slumber very suddenly, and in 
a very uncomfortable position; bis head 
lay all one side of the chair, and hia legs 
were stretched out with a peculiarly help- 
less expression about them. 

Aa Uyril looked he experienced a sudden 
shock, forthe thought flashed upon him 
that the man was dead! The stillness of 
the place bung over it like @ pall, and, for 
the first time, he noticed a faint and 
peculiar odor inthe room that reminded 
bim of a smell hanging about a chemist’ 
shop. 

He wentup othe motionless figure and 
bent over it, The seyes were half open, the 
lips tightly compressed, but whatever eine 
was the matter, Oyril saw by the low and 
labored breathing that Guildford Berton 
was not dead. 

Considerably, alarined, he looked round 
for a bell, but not seeing any sign of one, he 
went to the doorand called for the woman, 
sg” 

No response came, the stiliness waa un- 
broken, and hurriedly returning to the un- 
conscious man he shook Lim gentiy by the 
avoulder, and called him by his name, 

This failing of effect, be searched the 
room for some water, and seizing 4 carafe 
frown a aide table poured out some of the 
contents into the palmaof bis hands and 
patnbed Guildford Berton’s forehead, 

After a fow minutes, which seemed yours 
to Cyril, Berton opened bis eyes and hesv- 
ed # long sigh; then ayieam of returning 
intelligence came into his fac>, and mak 
ing an effort to sit up, he said, Staring at 
his visitor— 
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SWEET HEART. 
aYa. U. WwW. 


Dip southward, Earth, and bare thy breast 
To meet the warm kiss of the sun; 

And ip thy subtie throbbing feel 
Another goiden spring begun. 


Wake viviets that lie asleep 
In soft blue dreame beneath the snow, 
And eend the map.e's amber biood 
Through ail ive veins in passion's fow, 


And by-and-by eall back the birds; 
Oall back the bloom to shrub and tree; 
Hut not from beight or depth, 0 Earth! 
May you call back Sweet Heart to me. 


The merest seed that fell by chance, 
The merest grass biade on the plain, 

Shall thrill to bear your lightest step, 
But at her grave you cali in vain. 


Of bird and bod and warm South wind, 
She-— brighter, sweeter than them ali— 
In some existence, rich and strange, 
Heede neither Spring's nor Love's recall, 
—_—_ <a 


The End of It. 


BY A. @. R, 


T WAS A LITTLE white cottage with a 
| green door and garden in front full of 

bolly-hocka, wali-flowers, Canterbury 
bells, and ali sorta of old-fashioned flowers; 
screened fromthe public yess by # thick 
privet hedge, but ovor the top of which the 
Inquisitive passer-by might atill, at times, 
catch # giliupae of Miss Priscilla Pritchett, 
in an appaliing sun-bonnet and prodigious 
wash leathor gloves, engaged la gardening 
operations and waging war against all 
caterplilars and other horticultural depre- 
dators, 

The crossest old maid inthe village—or 
outof it—so peopiv said, and the ugliest 
too, said the boys who nade raids upon ber 
app.e trees, purloined her cherries, and 
ohivied her poultry. 

And yet there were one or two sober- 
minded, middle-aged folk who declared 
thatthey re nembered atime when Miss 
Princiiia was a young and pretty girl, who 
wouldn't have said ‘bob!’’ to a goose, much 
less havo threatened to take the law of Jim 
Andrews for throwing stones at ber cat— 
and he the only son of Widow Andrews, 
who every one knew was as decent and 
hard-working a woman as ever kept body 
and soul together by golng out washing and 
kooping a littie shop, 

But these same worthy people were 
wont to add, with ashake of the head, for 
the benefit of those unbelievers to whom 
the idea of Misa Pritchett ever having been 
olberwise than the grim, gaunt, and aggres- 
sive femalo they now knew, seemed fabu- 
lous and incredible: 

‘‘Anh, that was before Dick Merton went 
wrong and jilted her, with the wedding- 
dey fixed and all!’’ 

Young and pretty! Ab, well, she was oid 
and ugly enough now, and tbat was all that 
the rising generation cared for, 

They saw n> pathos in the sharp, bony 
features; nor the light of a long-gone-by 
love story in those keen, remorseless eyes, 
alwayson thealert, and keeping a svarp 
look out for opportunities to pounce upon, 
and salute with a cuff or shake, those 
youthful depredators and juvenile oftend- 
ere by whom sbe was held in such peculiar 
abhorrence, 

And to linagine for an instant that those 
shrill, rasping tones bed ever fallen in 
sweetand dulcet melody upon the ear of, 
at least, one individual, was a thing, the 
mere supposition of which involuntarily 
caused the nose of the sceptical to elevate 
itself in scorn, 

Miss Priscilla Pritchett was an old maid 
must have been born In that capacity, and 
would infaliibly continue inthe same to 
the end of the chapter, 

And, truth to tell, she was not & pre- 
possessing object as she stood, a grim, 
mowuon less figure, between the rows of tall 
hollyhocks and trim iavender busbes 
which lined the path leading to her tiny 
cottlags. 

Tall and gaunt, with scant wiry hair 
dragged away from her seamed and weatb- 
er-beaten features, und screwed up behind 
into what resembled a ball of grey worsted 
—there, with everything round her as freah 
and green as she was worn and grizzled, as 
she stood, brandishing in one hand a pair 
of large gardening «cissors, with defiauce 
and contempt towards mankind generally 
expressive in ber very attitude,she present- 
ed an unclassical, but not unfaithful, rep- 
on cf that eldest of the three fates, 
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nant, and was consequently in a frame of 
mind which might well have made the 
boldest boy who ever coveted his neigh- 
bor’s apple-tree, shadder. 

For had not she that very morning, while 
arrayed in ber full panoply of sun-bonnet, 
leather gloves, and coarse working apron, 
been stared atover herown hedge bya 
man—ea member of that vileand abomina- 
ble sex, whose ways were the ways of de- 
oeltfulness, and whose ultimate end was 
perdition! 

A man—aend what was more, a disreputa.- 
ble man—though in Misa Pritchett’s eyes 
they were more or lem disreputable (gen- 
eraily more), 

Bat this was the out-at-elbows, ragged, 
and footsore disreputableness; in fact it was 
a tramp, and one whose fortunes were —to 
judge by his outer man—at their lowest 
and most poverty-stricken ebb, who had 
thus dared to desecrate by his impertinent 
gaze the sanctity of those precincts, within 
whose boundries no masculine and con- 
teminating foot was ever allowed to 
tread. 

That little white gate was kept latched 
alike in the face of parson, provision mer- 
obant, or tax collector. 

The butoner or baker might hand their 
wares over the uncompromising portal, but 
woe betide them, or any one who, on his 
own responsibility, dared to cross that vir- 
gin threshold, 

The postman, when he came at all— 
which was not more frequently thar twice 
or thrice in the year—stuck his missive in 
the hedge and decainped, after ringing the 
bell, 

In fact, only those ribaid boys before 
mentioned, to whom that gate was as the 
gate of Paradise, by reason of the rosy- 
cheeked apples and juicy cherries which 
hung ripeuing within, out of their reach, 
bad dared to invade that chaste and soll- 
tary domain. 

And even they—after the terrible fate of 
that youthful malefactor, Tim Rawlings, 
who, scared at the sudden and awful ap- 
parition of Miss Priscilla ina nightoap, 
had fallen out of the tree ana broke his leg 
—had fought shy of that jealous enclosure, 
and shunned all possible contact with ite 
lonely tenant, as they would have avoided 
the plague, 

But to return tothe tramp, whose repre- 
hensible conduct had awakened such 
wrath and—though she would have 
contradicted it flatiy with ber last breath 
—such uneaainess in Miss Priscilla’s 
breast, 

A ragged, dusty, grey, disreputable, and 
worn-out old tramp! A man who might 
have been at least fifty or so, but whose 
feeble frame might also have been bent 
by the weight of an additional soore of 
years! 

And there he stood, as Miss Priscilla ob- 
served on raising herself from her oocupa- 
tion of weeding her narrow gravel path, 
and making it in all respects what a gravel 
path should be—for every one knows that 
this is an employment which requires a 
considerable amount of back-straightening 
from time to time, especially when there is 
a tendency to rheumatism, and we are not 
so young as we have been. 

Judge, then, her righteous indignation, 
when, On pausing from her toil, she beheld 
the head and shoulders of a man over her 
high privet bedge—the head having, by 
way of covering, the battered remnant of a 
wideawake, and the shoulders being clad 
in a coat, which wasold and ragged as to 
be of a particularly ligbt and airy disorip- 
tion, suitable tothe time of the year, and 
proving to consist, on closer acquaintance, 
acquaintance, of asleeve anda half, and 
miscellaneous assortment of patches, 

Miss Pritchett was so amased and dis- 
gusted at the indecency of his conduct, that 
at first she could do nothing but stare back 
at him, until finding her tongue—which 
was never misiaid for any length of time— 
she addressed him asa good-for-nothing 
vagabond, and bade him begone! 

The man thus attacked: 

“As ill-looking a wretch as ever I saw!”’ 
soliloqguised Mise Priscilla (and in one 
sense he certainly was)—touched his bat- 
tered old hat with his forefinger, and made 
as though he would have spoken; but be 
fore he could open bis lips, she let loose 
upon him such a flood of vituperation, and 
threatened him with such dire and dread- 
ful penalties, if he dared to lay a finger on 
the tiniest twig, or asked for so much asa 
crust, that the wretched wayfarer drooped 
his weary old head, and, with a dreary 
shake of the bent shoulders, shambled 
off, 

Mies Priscilla took the precaution, after 
thus eflectually warning him off the pre 
itering any- 
neighborhood, or lurking 
with the foul Intent of re 
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turning after dark and making a felonious 
entry. 

Then she saw, aa be limped slowly siong 
the white, dusty road, that he was followed 
ata littie distance bya boy, ae little, bare- 
footed lad, who wore the same wea'y, deso- 
late look and whose head drooped upon bis 
shoulders in the same hopeless way as 
that of the manin whose footsteps he was 
treading. 

Miss Priscilia louked after them both un- 
tilthey turned a corner of the road and 
disappeared trom her sight. 

Then sbe snorted so portentously that 
her sun-bonnet fell off, and muttered to 
bherse!!: 

“A pretty pair, no doubt! I do not have 
no tramps hanging about my place, a- 
telling me they’re starving, ani not a bit 
of shoe-leatver to their foot! Serve ’em 
right!’’ 

Aud, 80 saying, she picked up her gar- 
dening implements, and stalking up the 
gravel path she bad been so carefully 
weeding before the interruption came, 
entered the house and banged the door 
behind her, as though by #o doing she 
would cut off all unpleasant thoughis, 
as well as communication with the outside 
world, 

But it was quite in vain. 

There had been something in tha abject 
misery and want, so plainly depcited in the 
man’s face, which haunted her, something 
which came beck again and again, as she 
tried to thrustit aside; and as she went 
about her small housenoid duties there 
rose up continually before her the picture 
of those two, the man and the boy, as they 
took their weary way along the dusty road 
in the heat of the day. 

And he,the older of the two, was an 
oldish man, she thought to berself indig- 
nantly. 

What did be mean by it, tramping about 
the country and worrying respectable folks 
who kept themselves to themselves and 
couldn’t abide tramps? 

And so the hours went by, until it was 
eveuing, and once more she wasat work 
among ber flowers, watering, and cutting 
away the dead ieaves,and tending them 
carefully. 

More than once during this, her favorite 
employment, she found ber thougbts wan- 
dering back resentfully to that good-for- 
nothing old tramp; ana once she felt herself 
constrained to go to the gate, and standing 
there, gaze along the road round tae cor- 
ner of which those two unwelcome visit- 
ants bad disappeared. 

Though why she did it, or what she ex- 
pected to see there, she refused to acknow- 
le 'ge, even to herself. 

“I’m an old fool;’’ she said at last, when 
it was getting so dusk tbat she could no 
longer distinguish leaf trom bloom, and 
the water-can bad been filled anu emptied 
an indefinite number of times, ‘An old 
fool!” she repeated emphatically, as she 
pulled off herthick gardening-gloves and 
deposited the rake in its own particular 
corner, ‘‘And | don’t care who says | ain’t. 
Why, bless and save us, what’s that?”’ 

Surely somebody was trying to open the 
gate! Somebody wiio was very smail, and 
who rattled the latch ineffectually in his 
efforts to force an entrance, 

Seizing the rake again in one hand, asa 
protection against the bold marauder, who- 
ever he might be, Miss Pritchett advanced 
with hasty steps and witb a strange, unac- 
customed feeling of what was alinost like 
dread in her heart. Who could he be who 
dared——? 

With fingers trembling with what might 
have been wrath, but what was curiously 
like agitation, she raised the latch, at the 
same time exclaiming in ber gruffest and 
most uncompromising tones: 

‘Who's thac?’’ 

W hoever it was had evidently found bis 
courage fail him at the last moment, and 
was fleeing, as for bis life, througn the 
gathering gloom, and Mins Pritchett could 
tell by the softthud of his feet on the dusty 
road, that he was bare froted. 

Poor haif-starved little wretch, faint and 
footsore as he was,a few score strides 
brought him within reach, and, being 
gresped by what might have been his 
collar—had he possessed such an appen- 
dege—he was hauled up sbarp and dra. ged 
back again, 

‘‘Now then!’ as soon as she had got her 
breath, ‘‘what do you mean by it,eh?”’ with 
afeint at knoccing his head against the 
gate-post, ‘After my cherries, were you? 
Just let me catch you at it, wili you!” 
with aterrible shake that made his teeth 
rattle. 
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Then gathering up the remnants of 
his courge, the lad spoke in a quavering 
voice: 

‘Please, it was father——”’ 

“OW hat’s that got to do with it?” exclaim. 
ed the outraged spinster, “Drat your father 
—ani you too!’’ 

The last wasan after-thought; and then 
she shook bim again, until be staggered, 
and would have fallen, but for the grip she 
had on bim. 

“Father's dying,” he murmured again 
brokenly, ‘and hesent me to give you 
this,"’ 

And, opening his ragged jacket, he point. 
ed to a fragmentot paper pinned inside for 
safety. 

“A begging letter, I dare say. Take it 
away. I won’t look at it. ‘You ought to be 
in jail, you and your father too—a regular 
bad jot! Dying, indeed! What’s that to me, 
I should like to know?” 

But the boy, whose small, white face and 
famine-sharpened features filled her with 
asense of vague discomfort, and seemed 
somebow like alittle reproachful ghost 
conjured up from the past, repeated in 
dazed. weak tones: 

‘“Father’s dying. 
on ne longer—he’s 
must give up—and 
this,” 

The sense of tightness at her heart in- 
creased, and became as though a hand had 
been laid upon it and was clutching it in an 
iron-grasp, as she read it, by the light of 
the moon, the straggling, half illegible 
words scrawled in penoil by a trembling 
band, on the torn, crumpled paper: 


He says he can’t go 
dead beat, he is, and 
I was to give you 


‘Pray come to me at Snarker’s Rents 
and see me velore | die, 
“Diok MERTON,” 


There was a feeling as though everything 
was whirling round her, followed by an. 
other which seemed to tell her that she had 
known itallfrom the very first moment 
she bad caught sight of those pinched and 
haggard features across the hedge, and 
watched thetwo figures plodding along 
the bard, dusty road, in tne morning sun- 
shine, 

Releasing, for the first time, her clutch 
of the boy’s jacket, she put out ber hand to 
support herself by the gate-p st; and at 
she did sotne captive fled for the accond 
time, and urged on by panic and fear of 
falling again into those bony remorseless 
bands, was almost instantly swallowe:! up 
in the dusk. 

Miss Priscilla stili stood there with one 
hand on the gate-post, and the other grasp- 
ing the scrap Of paper, motionless and 
Oblivious, until at last, with a nervous 
shudder, and a sudden coming to herself, 
sve turned and tottered slowly up the path, 
and re-entering toe house, sbut bersel! in 
with her memories of the past. 

He was dying, and begged ber to come to 
him before he died! She, the woman 
whom he had jilted and deceived, and 
made a byword and a laughing-stock! 

He, the man who bad crushed ber heart, 
and abandoned her for another within a 
week of ihe wedding day, until she bad 
turned against ail mankind for bis false 
sake! 

Was she to meekly and promptly obey 
the summons which tois man had sent— 
who said he was dying, but who might 
only scoft at ber, anc. hold her up & 
ridicule? 

Dying, was he? Let him die, and cumber 
the ground no longer! 

Then ina tumult of rage and furious 
jndignation asshe thougtt of the traitor 
who bad wrecked ber life and left ber, 806 
seized a candle, and with hasty steps trod 
the steep staircase leading to the upper 
storey of rer four-roo.ned cottage, w bere 
was the thing she sought. 

An ancient and ponderous oak chest, in & 
dark ccrner of an empty, unoccupied 
room, with arusty key which turned 80 
stiffly inthe lock that sle was obliged to 
set her candie beside ber on the floor, and 
strive witb both nands before she oculd 


unlock it 

At last, with a creak aud a harsb, grating 
sound, it gave way. 

A mouldy smell, as though years bad 
passed since the lid had Inet been raised, 
and afier that a fainter odor of dried lave: 
der, or some dead, fragrant herb, long g9D® 
to dust; then a white cloth, or what bed 
once been wuite, but was now yellow and 
discolored by the progress of time, and 
under that—an old-fashioned gown, suork 
waisted, and sprigyed with rosevuds; and 
beside it a large and equally old-tasbioned 
straw bonnet, trimmed with roses under 
the wide Drim. 
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She took them outand held them up to 
the light—that now strange-looking,ecanty, 
befriiled garment, in whose folds the moths 
had held possession so long and undimurb- 
ed that the delicate fabric was eaten through 
and through in a hundred different places, 
while the bonnet-ribbons, on investigation, 
proved to be mottied with small round 
spots and splashes, as though tears bad 
once been rained upon them before bonnet 
and gown had been hidden away these 
twenty years and more. 

“My wedding gown!” she muttered; this 
time with an angry light in ber eye, and a 
dull red flush oa the sharp cheek-bones of 
that gaunt, grim face, ‘My wedding-gown! 
and he left me for the barmaid at the 
“deorge and Dragon,’ and ran away with 
her and bis master’s money! Let him die! 
I would not raise my little finger to save 
bim!”’ 

Then, as she sat beside the open chest, 
abe fell into a waking dream. in which she 
saw two figures—a young man and a giri— 
a rosy-cheeked, bright eyed, bhappy-iook- 
ing girl, walking together through the 
fieids by the river-side atthe close of a 
summer day, and one of them said: 

“Only @ wonth to-morrow tothe wed- 
ding day.’’ 

And there was no reply; but a bird over- 
head broke out Into song, and the soft wind 
rustled the long grass by the brin« of the 
river; and thetwo figures passing on side 
by side, melted into the golden haze of the 
settling sun; while another scene took the 
piace of the first. 

A cluster of deserted, ruinous hovels in 
a mareby, low-lying district, near to a stag- 
nant pool, in one of which a worn-out 
tramp lay dying in the darkness, with no 
one near him but a little, half starved lad, 
with perhaps one bard crust to be shared 
between the two; while the damp, an. 
wholesome mist from without, creeping in 
through the gaping crevices in wall and 
roof, enveloped the chilly form lying on 
a heap of mouldy straw and refuse, like 

& pall, 

“Will she never come?” he murmured, 
feebly, as he tossed restiessly on his 
wretched death-bed. ‘‘Not even when she 
know® I’m dying? Ob, she’s hard, bard, 
cruel bard,” 

The faint voice died away in long-drawn 
moans; the grey head fell back, and lay 
with wide-open, sightiess eyes, staring up- 
wards to where the staretwinkled down 
through the holes in the roof, and there 
vas nothing heard but tne stifled sobs of 
tue little lad, as, with acry of ‘Father! 
father! speak to me, father!’’ he flang him- 
self upon the lifeless body. 

“The Lord forgive mel’ cried Miss Pris- 
cilla, five minutes later, as, with ber bon- 
net pitched on anyhow, and her shaw! all 
away,sne took her way at a breathless 
pace along the dark, lonely, country road, 
and across the fields which intervened be- 
tween her own ticy cottage and those deso- 
late and deserted habitations known as 
‘“‘Sbarker’s Rents,”’ 

Hastening along in atumult of conflict- 
ing feeling, dreading lest she might be too 
late, hoping that her fears were vain,tumb- 
ling Over the stones, and wiping her eyes 
on ber bonnet-strings, she hurried on faster 
and faster, though never had her progress 
appeared so slow. ¥ 

‘I’ve been hard, cruel hard, all these 
years!” she repeated to herself. ‘Bat I’ll 
make up for it, if the Lord’ll only give me 
time, ’li——?’’ 

Her foot weut splash into something wet, 
and pulling herself up suddenly, she dis- 
covered tuatshe had almost walked into 
the foul, stagnant pool which poisoned the 
air round about‘ ‘Sbarker’s R:iata,”’ 

Skirting its black, slimy edjzes, she came 
to the first of the four or five tumbledown 
tenements which were well.k:10wn by this 
naiue, 

Toe door of the first one had rotted away 
frou its binges, anc. lay partly blocking up 
the entrance; within, all was dark. Sut as 
she listened, she beard faint,human sounds 
proceeding from the interior, and as she 
stepped across the partial barricade, a voice 
from out the obscurity inq aired: 

‘*Who’s there?’’ 

“It’s me,” she answered in trembling 
tones, ‘it’s me, Priscilla!’ assbe groped 
her way across the uneven floor towards 
the corner from whence the sound proceed- 
ed. 

“Then you have come,” camein a husky 
Whisper from the man qwho lay on a heap 
of rubbish. “I’ve been lying here listen- 
Ingand listening, and praying that you 
would,” and a skeleton-like band was 


stretched out and grimped herownina 
ferce clutch, 





—though God knows he’s used to it—but 
you won’t let him dothat? Say you won’t!”” 
and the voice came in agonized gasps, 
“He’s only a little chap, and you'd never 
miss it, I'll never be able to lie quiet in 
my grave if——”’ 

“Oh, Dick! Don’t ye talk so!”’ cried Miss 
Priscilla, ina choking voice, ‘‘I’ll bse 
mother to bim, that 1 will; only try and 
get well, and I’ll take care of you both, 
and you spall bave the best of everything. 
The Lord forgive me for my wicked 
thoughts all theee many years!’’ 

“Bless you, bless youl’? murmured the 
dying man; “but it’s too late for me—it’s 
the hard life and the starvation and the ex- 
posure of the last six montbsas has done for 
meé, and | couldn’t swallow now if | tried, 
though | would have asked you for a mor- 
sei this morning, only you spoke so fierce 
and looked so bard; but it’s not too late for 
the boy, for l’ve often gone without so that 
he might bave a bite,” 

“Ob, Dick, Dick! You'll break my heart. 
You as were the best-looking and the 
cleverest young feilow in the village! That 
you should have come to this, and me 
left comfortably off and living in my own 
house! Ob, never, never willl torgive 
myeseif!’’ 

‘4od bless you, Priscilla! You’re a good 
woman, though you did speak a bit rough- 
like this morning; but 1 behaved likea 
scoundrel to you, though! pever forgot 
you, never, and never badubappy day 
after I left you. She wasn’t abad wife, 
Priscilia,’’ speaking with painful eagerness, 
‘and she had a bard life of it for years be- 
fore she died, for I sunk lower and |ower— 
but I shall die easy now that I’ve seen you 
once more; and I know you'll be good to 
the boy, though he is herchiid. Say you 
forgive me Priscilla, for 1’m going fast!'’ 

Miss Pritchett was downon her knees 
beside her old sweetheart, wiping his 
clammy forehead with her shawl, and sob. 
bing incoherent words of griefend affect- 
ion, such as none could have believed pos- 
sible who had not heard her, 

Then, as she felt the hand that had neld 
hersso convulsively relax, and the breath 
come faint and fluttering, she whispered in 
his ear: 

‘Good-bye, Dick—good-bye!” 

And the dying man heard her voice be 
fore his soul took flight, and replied with a 
flash of tne lightning that comes before 
death, and with his thoughts wandering 
back to his old sweethearting days: 

‘Good-bye, ’Cilly! You’ll meet me at the 
stile, to-morrow!’’ 

* * = * 2 a 

A group of laborers who passed Shark- 
er’s Rents on their way to work in the 
flelds, in the very early morning, were 
sorely amazed at the sight which met their 
eyes on passing an open doorway, 

For seated beside a heap of straw, on 
which lay the dead body of a man—whone 
ragged garments showed the extremity of 
destitution—was that equally feared and 
detested Miss Priscilla Pritchett, that 
santankerous old maid whose name was 
synonymous with all that was odious and 
disagreeable! 

Her hand still rested on the coarse sack- 
ing, which was bis only coverlet, and, at 
her feet, a little ragged urchin lay curled 
up asleep. 

But what tongue can tell of the astonish- 
ment which prevoiled when it became 
generally known that she had taken the 
‘‘begger’s brat’ home to live with her, or 
of the utter stupefaction in which the 
general astonishment culminated on the 
day when sbe provided a feast, and threw 
open the gate of her apple orchard to ali 
the boys in the village? 


—_ ee 

THE INFUBNOKE OF MARRIAGES.—Habit 
and long life together are nore necessary 
to happiness, and even to iove, than is 
generally imagined. No one is pertectly 
happy with the object of his attachment, 
until he has passed many days of mistor- 
tune with her. The married pair must 
know euch other to tbe centre of tneir 
souls—the mysterious veil which covered 
the two spouces in the primitive church, 
must beraised inthe inmost folds, how 
closely soever it may be kept drawn to the 
rest of the world, What! on account of a 
fit of caprice,or burstof passion, am! to be 
exposed tothe fear of losing my wife and 
my children, and to renounce the bope of 
passing my declining days with them? Let 
no one immagine that fear will nake ine be- 
oome a better husband. No; we do not at- 
tach ourselves to & possession Which We aré 
in danger of losing—the soul of a man, as 
well as his body, is incomplete without his 
wife; be bas strength, she has beauty; 16 





“It’s about the bo y—l’d never have | combats the enemy and labors in the 
troubled you about p nyself—but he’s the | field,but he understands notbing of domes 
ast Of seven, and I couldn't die in peace | tic life; his companion is waiting w pre 
with the thought of hi m being iefttostarve ' pare his repast and sweeten bis exist 





Hs has crosses, and the partner of bis life 
is there to soften them; his days may be sad 
and troubled, but in the chaste arms of bis 
wife be finds comfort and repose, Without 
woman, man would be rude, groes, soli- 
tery. Woman spreads around him the 
flowers of existence as the creepers of the 
foreata, which decorate the trunks of sturdy 
oaks wiih their rerfumed garlands, Final- 
ly, the Obristian pair live and die united; 
together they reap the fruits of their anion; 
in the duat they lie side by side; and they 
meet again beyond the tomb, 
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ABOUT CLOVES. 
() Frenen AKE thus named from the 








French word clou, a nail, tne shape of 

which they are thought to resembie, 
Theyare obtained from the clove.tree (a 
native of the Moluccas), of which they are 
the undeveloped flower. 

The pointed portion of the clove consists 
of the tubular calyx, while the nail-like 
bead is formed of the unopened petals of 
the bad. 

Each tree usually yields about five or six 
pounds of cloves, although, when great 
care has been taken in cultivating a tree,as 
much as twenty pounds bave been ob- 
tained, 

They are generally gathered as soon as 
they become red, which happens between 
October and December, 

If they are allowed to remain on the tree 
after that time, they expand, and are often 
known as “nother cloves,’’ which are of 
diminished value, asthey are then only 
used for confectionery and for seeds, 

As soon af the c.oves are gathered, they 
are exposed to the smoke from a wood fire, 
to darken them, and then are usually dried 
in the sun, 

Sometimes they are thrown into hot 
water before smoking them, but this is not 
the usual practice, as it injures their 
quality, and renders them soft, wrinkled, 
and of a dirty, pale color, 

The clove-tree is cultivated in the Kaat 
and West Indies, and much of that im- 
ported into this country comes from the 
Dutch settlements, The best kinds are sent 
over in boxes, while the inferior qualities 
are in bags. 

Amboyna cloves are considered the moat 
valuable, especially that kind known as 
“royal cloves,’ from the good aualities 
they possess, These are smaller and blacker 
than the other varieties, 

In selecting cloves for household use, 
those only should be chosen thatare well 
formed, perfect, plump, heavy, and not too 
small, 

They should also be of @ pitch-brown 
color externally, but reddish brown inside, 
When exposed to violence they should be 
brittle, but not crumble in pieces, 

They should bave a powerful and agree- 
abie aromatic odor, and possessa very 
strong taste, somewhat acrid, which should 
remain on the tongue for a considerable 
period. When pressed between the fin- 
gers the skin should feel oily, from the 
essential oll the cloves exude when pres- 
sed, 

But all cloves that look pale and shrivel- 
led, and possess but little smell and taste, 
should be rejected, So also should those 
that feel too light, or that have the knobs 
or other portions broken off, 

Cloves from which the essential oil has 
been prev ously removed ars often mixed 
with good ones, but they may be diatin- 
guished by their diminished oolor,taste,and 
odor, and by the knobs of the cloves being 
absent. 

In purchasing cloves care should be 
taken tu select those that fee! perfectiydry, 
since to make cloves heavier they are some- 
times placed beside 4 versel of water, the 
vapor from which they readily absorb, 
and thus increase considerably in weigit. 
Cloves contalu a large quantity of a vola- 
tile essential ofl, which varies in quantity 
from seventeen to twenty-two per cent, 
and to the presence of which they owe 
their peculiar properties, 

When distilled with water this casential 
oll ia obtained, the amount being usually 
baing one-sixth of the weight of the 
cloves, 

Oil of cloves possesses a deep red oolor, a 
powerful clove-lik8 smell, and an aromatic 
and acrid taste. It is very stimulating, and 
in doses of two drops acts as a stomachic, 
The oll of cloves |s employed when dis 
solved in rectified spirits of wine, as a 
flavoring essence for the kitchen. 


It is also used occasionally to concea! the 
taste of certain medicines, such as biack 


draught 
The oll of cloves is sometimes adultera- 
ted with olive oil, and other light oila, But 


the adulteration is very easily detected, for 
when poured into water, the light olive oll 


floats on the #u rface, while the neavy oll of 
vee sinks tothe bottom of the vense! 
Ontaining it. 


g ° - 
clentific and Useful. 

To TAKE SMBLL FROM Freau PatInt.— 
Let tubs of water be piaced in the newly 
painted room, near the wainsoot, and an 
ounce of vitriolic acid put into the water; 
in a few days this water will absorb and 
retain the effiuvia from the paint, but the 
tubs should be once or twice renewed with 
a fresh supply of water. 

A New SMOKRBLEsS GUNPOWDRER,—An 
English military man bas, it is stated, suoc- 
ceeded in preparing a really amokelenss 
gunpowder, The material is greyish in 
color, and In the shape of corde or threads. 
Its constitution is not made public, but its 
smokeless character is well atteste!, and 
the bullets oan be seen to strike the 
target. 

A PaLacs or BLAcK DIAMONDS,—A 
*ooal palace,” 150x300 feet and three stories 
high, is to be erected In East St. Louis. 
This palace will be # decidedly novel 
structure, The coal companies will furnish 
the material for the superstructure—biack 
ooal of every kind, and wrought out by 
saw, by mason’s hammer and into artistic 
forma by the oarver’s chisel. The first 
floor will be of polished coal, and pillars of 
coal will support the floor—ooal, coal every- 
where. The purpose of the buliding will 
be to continually exhibit the agricultural 
and mineral products of Southern Lilinols, 

New Uses or Miva.—Mica is a mineral 
that bas attracted some attention for the 
past few years in the Southern States, par- 
ticularly in North Oarolina, and large mica 
mines are now being developed in South 
Oarolina, The principal useto which the 
mineral has been put heretofore is tor 
stove doors and decorative purposes, such 
as bronzing, wall papering, &0. When 
properly prepared it can be used for a 
variety of purposes, and the discovery of 
this fact has led to the invention of ina- 
chinery and processes for ita special hand- 
ling. This result ia probably mainly owing 
to ite adaptability as a lubricant for railway 
purposes, where its value lies in the fact 
that it is absolutely antifrictional, and it ts 
claimed that with its use on hot boxes or 
journals are simply |inposalbie, A company 
has been formed with facilities for pulver- 
izing about five tons of inica daily, 


Si = Oe 


iF arm and arden, 


LINSERD OIL.—It Is mald that a coat of 
boiled linseed oil and ground charcoal on 
any kind of post will prevent its rotting. 
Any good paint will no doubt do Just as 
well, The mineral paints are very cheap, 
and a coat of them on the post before it is 
eet in the ground would at least double its 
life, 

FRUITS AND VBGBTABKLES,—Frults and 
vegetables are perishable, and some atten. 
tion should be given the time of harvest- 
ing and sbipping In order that no delay 
may occur in reaching the market. A few 
bours on a warm day will make quite a 
difference in the appearance of fruit in 
market, 


WorRKING HARD. — Those who take 
pains, work bard, and atrugg re to secure 
certain cropa that others will not grow, 
owing to the difficulties in the way, are 
nearly always sure to secure good prices 
for the same, It is the work that pays, and 
the most profitable crops are thome that 
require attention and good man sgeiment. 





PLASTER.—The literal use of 'and plas 
ter in the stables, In the manure heap, and 
even on the grass land, wiil be found one 
of the cheapest and best modes of saving 
manuré and increasing the yield of crops, 
Plaster is silghtly soluble in water, and 
affurda lime lor plants aa soon a) applied to 
the crops, It is also an excelient abeurbent 
and deodorizer, 

FERTILITY.—If the fertility ta not in 
yoursoll, putitin. Apply the necommary 
fertilizers to grow thecropand make the 
crop pay forthem. [n other words, manu- 
facture raw inateriiis into a useful and 
marketable crop that will pay ai) expenses 
and reward you for your ialor, ben you 
do oot make comet! ing out of notidny, but 
something valuabie out of sometudng not 
so valuabie. 





GUABDING AGAINST [Dir BASK. — It in 
suggested that laws be enact od lo compel 
farmers and frult-growers | u apray their 
trees with Insecticides in orc er tw prevent 
fruit diseases, The Lee keep are, however, 
are organized to realist the rl ghtofa fru 
grower to spray /iim trees, evi m if Le @ de 
sires, as the poleon destroys th o bees. They 
claim that the farmer has nor leht lo place 
poison where will damage the ‘stu , 

thers, and that bees ar se K 
stock 
mae TT a a 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


l’ublication office, 74 Bansom Bt. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 
Overy person who senda us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advanoe, either the 
magnificent picture of “CHRIst BEFORE 
PILATE,’ which we have deacribved in for- 
mer iamaes, or the two splendid companiou 
photo gravures “IN Lovre’’ and “THs 
PRACEMAKER."’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are insize 12x 16 
inches each, The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
afver the atyle of the period, is paying her 
inost courteous attention, Everything io 
the work is full of life and beauty. In the 
second pioture, ‘The Peacemaker,”’ the 
couple bave plainly had a quarrel, Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make itup,’’ Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
lier works of art or neater pictures 
for the Ornamentation of a parlor or aitting- 
room, never came from the hands of an ar- 
tist. 

Remember we send either “Christ Before 
Pilate,’’ orthe Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2.00 for Tom Post one year. 


Indirect Duties. 

Indirect duties may be classed with ‘‘im- 
perfect sy mpathies;’’ perhaps, indeed, the 
non-fulfilment of the former may be due 
tw the existence of the latter, if that can be 
said to have an existence which is in itself 
& Degation, a want. 

It is curious, but unquestionably true, 
that the neglect of indirect duties not only 
may be, but often is, accompanied by the 
ardent and conscientious discharge of di 
rect duties. 

For instance, who does not know the 
mode! wife and mother, always at the beck 
and cal! of husband and children, always 
at work for them, cooking, mending, mak- 
ing—w aose husband never has to complain 
of an il) cooked dinuer or buttonless shirt? 
whose children’s socks are always darned, 
their collars always clean, their boots in 
good repair, their hair well kept, their 
nails aot unsightly? 

Well forall belonging to her is sucha 
mother; not for one moment would we be 
supposed to undervaiue her good gifts; but 
we do grudge a little the supreme indifter 
ence she occasionally displays to the indi- 
rect duties of life. 

If her husband's sisters happen to be in 
business, and need his help, his counsel, or 
countenance, perhaps, the devoted but ex 
acting, the self-eflacing and at the same 
time selfish wife resents the call for sympa 











thy outside her own immediate circle. ‘I 

lidm’t marry the whole family,’’ is her ex- 

cuse to herself! lor the non-tulfilment ol so 
ve » e excellent husband 


1 his wile 6 reé 








lations and bis duty to them; neither did 
he ‘marry the whole crew of them;’’ so 
he does not give to his brother in law Laz 
arus even the crumbe of his monetary 
**good things."’ 

How ia the indirect duty fulfilled in tra- 
veling towards those who are not mets 
phorically but actually going the same road 
with us? Do we not establish ourselves ip 
the most advantageous quarters obtainable, 
and because we have come first, fancy our 
sclves, some of us, entitled to be best 
served? 

Those who enter the train subse- 
quently and endanger our sovereign com- 
fort meet but sour looks, cold welcome, 
whatever inay be the evidence of need in 
face or appearance; appealing to our dor- 
mant sympathy not seldom quite in vain. 

In places of socalled amusement, how 
tare the indirect duties? We have come 
on purpose to enjoy ourselves, and to help 
others to do the eame? Now many even 
ings since we were at » concert where the 
chairs were arraaged with a mathematical 
regard to economy of space, but an un 
mathematical regard to the difference of the 
size of the bodies to be accommodated in 
that space. (A gross disregard of an indi 
rect duty on the part of the managers of 
that concert, by the way.) So, inevitably 
the larger bodies overlapped the smaller 
ones. 

When the enjoyment had lasted some 
little time, long enough for cramped limbs 
to torment the sensitive, we saw a pale 
little lady on our right put a timid toe on 
to the rung of the chair in front of her 
Immediately ite occupant, a lady also, 
glared round atthe victim of tight pack 
ing, who withdrew the offending toe with 
& murmured apology. 

Now, on our left, a lively lady, at the 
first note of the loud bassoon, with both 
teet placed comfortably on the rung of the 
chair before her, had kept time—her time, 
not the band’s—to the performance, quite 
amazingly regardless of any annoyance she 
might, and did, inflict on those about her, 
The world might have gone better here, 
we venture to think, if the indirect duties 
had not been so neglected. 

But it is not only at places of amuse- 
ment that such things ‘‘can be, without our 
special wonder.’’ Mark the reception of a 
stranger in some town as well as country 
churches. Are al] anxious to welcome him 
—to cut short his period of embarrassment, 
of hesitation—to make him feel st home in 
the place of worship? We are afraid they 
are not. 

And of all the bad blood ever bred be- 
tween old acquaintance, the very blackest 
we have known was occasioned by the re- 
sea'ing of a certain parish church. 

Then the man of wit, who, of course, 
must have a butt, who never hesitates be- 
tween his jest and his friend, who gives a 
atab in the back with some anecdote of you 
that sets all your neighbors grinning, who 
wounds a feeling, rips up your self respect, 
knocks down your pride, and all with the 
happy indifference of a highwaymaa. We 
grant he requires some, much magnanimi- 
ty, and so, if not virtuous himself, may be 
the cause of virtue in others. 

£ven the animal creation—as we animals 
are fond of calling the brutes—even they 
must indulge their vagaries of duty. We 
may pay his tax and feed and house him, 
pet and play with him, bid our friends 
‘love me, love my dog;’’ but not always 
is his duty ours in return. Some one of 
our domestics ‘has given him medicines, 
it could not be else,’’ and the rogue be- 
stows in bountiful measure the duty, love, 
obedience which ought to be ours on the 
groom, to whom, perhaps, Our owe indirect 
duty is but ill pertormed, as is our favor- 
ite’s to us. 

There is a fine instance of an indirect 
duty, pointed out by Dr. Johanson, in the 
following extract from Boswell’s Lite, 
which illustrates our meaning better than 
any Words of our own can do. 

“To a lady who endeavored to vindicate 
herself from blame for neglecting social 
attention to worthy neighbors, by saying, 
“I would go to them, if it would do them 
any good,’’ he said: ‘‘What good, madam, 
do you expect to have in your power to do 
them? It ws showing them respect, and that 
is doing them good.’’’ To do to every 

DCG as y them to do to you 
uties, direct or in- 
iis, ss Sir Arthur Helps sa 


u would wish 
i the fulfiliing of a 


irect at th 





eat and m 


‘4s a rule too well known to be re 


garded.’ 


Ngxt only to the man who achieves the 
greatest and most blessed deeds is he who, 
perhaps himself wholly incapable of such 
high work, is yet the first to help and en. 
courage the genius of others. We often 
do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a mcre last- 
ing service by absence of jealousy and re 
cognition of merit than we could ever ren- 
der by the straining eflorte of personal am- 
bition. 





Tey are the tears that fal] intothe new. 
made grave that cement the power of the 
priest. Forthe cry of the soul that loves 
and loses is this, only this: ‘‘Bridge over 
death; bind the here with the hereafter; 
cause the mortal to robe itself in immor- 
tality; let me say of my dead that it is not 
dead. I will believe all else, bear all else, 
endure all else.’’ 

Vo Not judge a man by the clothes he 
wears. God made one and the tailor the 
other. Do not judge him by his tamily, 
for Cain belonged to a good family. Do 
not judge a man by bis failure in life, for 
many a man fails because he is too honest 
to succeed. 

Scepticism which at first sight seems 4 
disease of the mind, tsin reality a disease 
of the heart. It originates either in the 
corruption of the politica: state, or in the 
degradation of the philosophical spirit. 

Tug truly learned are humble, and all, 
with Newton, bow down in profoundest 
worship before the great God, whose foot 
prints they discover and follow in every 
corner of the globe. 

MANNERS are what vex or soothe, cor 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbariz:; or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible opera'ion, like that of the air we 
breathe. 

THERE are three things which the world 
can never take from me: the happiness of 
prayer, of suffering and of devotion. I[ 
can enjoy this happiness always and every. 
where. 

AT whatever period of life friendships 
are formed, so long as they continue sin- 
cere and affectionate they form undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest blessings we can 
enjoy. 

Tere is no tedium of solitude to him 
who has within himself resources of 
thought and dream, the pleasure and pain 
of memory, the blissand torture of imagi- 
nation. 

LET us not dream that reason can be 
popular. Passions, emotions may be made 
popular, but reason remains ever the great 
property of the elect few. 

Lucky he who can bear his failure gen 
erously, and give up his broken sword to 
Fate, the Conqueror, with a manly and 
humble heart! 

Few have learned that a man is of no 
value except to God and other men _ Belt 
would fain be worshipped instead of wor- 
shipping. 

Iy a man empties his purse into his head, 
no man can take it from him. An invest 
ment in knowledge always pays the best 
interest. 

THERE are two kinds of pity; one isa 
balm, the other a poison. The first is real 
ized by our friends, the other by our ene- 
mies. 

Hs who is passionate and hasty is gen 
erally honest. It is your cool dissembling 
hypocrives of whom you should beware. 

HB who esteems himself as naught is of 
much value; he who believes himself of 
much vaiue is in reality worthless. 





Lirg is a journey, and he who has the 
east of a burden to carry travels the fast 
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The World’s Happenings. 





The town of Addison, in Me., has 12 
couples who have been married 50 years or over, 


Officers in the German army are in tfu- 
ture to be allowed only one glass of spirits before 
dinner, 


A working philanthropist at Grass Val- 
ley, Cal., saws wood for poor women of that place 
free of charge. 


David Cable, of Stanley, N. C., is the 
father of 32 children, of whom 14 boys and 11 giris 
are still living. 


A young burglar, at Bangor, Me., after 
breaking into a house, contented himself with steal- 
ing some candy. 


A Washington electrician is at work on 
some important improvements in the direction of 
electric cooking. 


Mrs. Catharine Smitley, of Salt Creek 
township, Muskingam county, Ohio, is hale and 
hearty at the age of 102, 


Eoglish stoate and weasels are being im. 
ported to Australia to kill the rabbits, and the rats 
are increasing enormously. 


In the chain gang at Atlanta, Ga., are 
two colored lads, awed ll and 12 years respectively, 
who are serving out sentences for theft, 


One orange grower of San Diego keeps 
trees from being plucked of ripe fruit by putting up 
placards: ‘*These oranges have been poisoned,’’ 


At Johustown a Hungarian was thrown 
headlong from a fast freight train, and gathering 
himeelf up he started after the train to secure his 
diuner-pall, 


A young man in Western New York, 
convicted of an attemptto shoot a youag woman, 
has had his sentence suspended upon condition that 
he leave the State, 


A lodge ot the Pythian Sisterhood is be- 
ing organizedin Paterson, N. J., by the wives, 
widows, daughters, sisters and mothers of members 
of the order of Knights of Pythias. 


A negro who attempted to rob a store at 
Palmetto, Ga,, thought he would enter by way of 
thechimney, About half-way down he stuck fast, 
and yelled for some one to help him out, 


The colored bel! boys ot the Ponce de 
Leon, St. Augustine, publish a paper called the 
**Black Herald,’’ The paper is written in pencil, 
and gives a summary of the day’s doings of the hotel 
employes. 


About half of the electric clocks in Dan- 
bury, Conn,, stopped on a recent morning. Investi- 
gation thowed that the circuit had been destroyed by 
aman who cut off a piece of the wire to tie up his 
stove-pipe. 

A smart little boy in Georgia, who was 
kicked by a mule, instead of saying naugbty words 
or going home crying to his mother, tied the mule 
within five feet of a beehive, backed bim around to 
it and let him Kick, 


A man living ia Lowa writes to the Sec 
Tetary of the Interior as follows: ‘‘Is there any law 
to give the parents of triplets a piece of United 
States land? If so, lam eniitiedtoit, We have bad 
five born to usin 21 months,’’ ‘ 


It is estimated at the War Department 
that if any foreign Power should tackle this country 
of ours it could be confronted by the enormous total 
of 7,000,000 fighting men, Of course, it would take 
some little me to put that host tanto the field, 


A vuew form of entertainment io Paris 
is Lo take your guests to a museum, hospital or other 
public institution, see the sights and talk about 
them. After they are fully charged with new in- 
formation, you take them home and feed them. 


An Indianap lis bookkeeper made some 
changes in figures to look suspicious, asked for and 
gota week's leave, and after the firm had published 
him as an embezzier he returned, proved that he was 
O. K. and got $5000 to poultice his wounded feelings 
witb. 


A little girl, 5 years old, bas arrived in 
Paterson, N. J., having traveled by rail alone from 
Saginaw City, Mich. The child, at the request of 
her father, was shipped asexprese matter, with a tag 
about her neck giving ber name and destination and 
also the key of her trunk, 


An 11 year old negro boy was bitten by 
a rattlesnake uear Tallabassee, Fla,, afew days ago, 
and died from the effects of the poison. He ran bis 
hand into a hollow log to catch a ravbit; the snake 
was colled up inside, struck the hand with its poison 
fangs, avd death soon followed, 


Tne Czar s latest fad is to force all mem 
bers of the imperial family to wear clothing of only 
Russian material, made up by only Russian hands, 
Both the Czar and Caarina have heretofore obtained 
their clotbing trom Paris, and ber Majesty has had 
20 French dressmakers constantly employed at St. 
Petersburg. 


A real estate agent in New Haven, Ovnn , 
met with ratberan odd accident, He was leaning 
over in his spring-back chair in his office, Suddenly 
some one entered and be resumed an upright sitting 
position, letting the chair seat down with a bang and 
catching his liitie finger between the seat and th- 
lron, cutting it off, 


Tue man who was forcibly «jecied from 
acarin San Francisco after tendering in payment of 
his fare a five dollar gold plece, which the conductor 
refused to accept, has just recovered a big verdict 
against the company. Ibe Supreme Court held tbat 
five dollars was not an unreasonable amount tor the 
agents of a corporation to change, 


Tue method of fixing the styles in hats 
is said to be this: The American Hat Manufacturers’ 
Association meets in New York on the second Tues- 
day of January and August, and adopts the spring 
or fall style of silk hate, Every silk-bat maker pres- 
ent submits a style or design, and when all are su 
mitted the association decides by ballot. 


A remarkable case of return of sight io 


one eye is reported from Waterbury, Conn. The 
ky person isaJohn McDonald, aged 74, He ha 
ally years, having bee 
sand binte tionally hrow a ifn a 
ez mn 4 
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REMEMBER THE POOR, 





BY T. Cc. 





Have pity, oh, bave pity 
On the poor to clothe and feed, 
And always lend a helping hand 
Where help is most in needa, 


One drop of water given 
For the sake of Him on high, 
Will never pase unnoticed 
From His ever watchful eye. 


For He loves the cheerful giver, 
And will e’er increase the store 

Of each just and righteous liver 
Who is mindful of the poor, 





A Young Man’s Fancy 





BY DENZIL VANE, 





healthy, and spruce, walked across to 

the mess—-room of his regiment, open- 
ing and reading ashe went along two or 
three letters which had just come by the 
morning’s post, 

One of the three letters evidently dis- 
p.eased him,for his face clouded suddenly, 
and he uttered the exclamation, ‘Young 
fool!’ under his breath. 

Tue unwelcome epistie was from his 
favorite nephew Jack Hamilton, and it in- 
tormed him of that youthful warrior’s en- 
gagement to Miss Isabel Rayne, a young 
lady whose acquaintance he had made 
during his residence at Gorsehiil Camp, 
Now, a8 Mr. Jack Hamilton had only 
borne Her Majesty’s commission for the 
space Of six months, and had not yet at- 
tained his twenty-first birthday, Colonel 
Methuen considered that his nephew had 
done a foolish thing. 

Directly he entered the mess, he went 
straight intothe ante-room and penned the 
following indignant expostulation. 

“Remember, my dear Jack,’’ he wrote, 
‘that you are not yet of age; that you 
have nothing but your pay, and the small 
allowance I make you, and thata wile is 
an expensive luxury. 1 know nothing of 
the young lady to whom you have en- 
gaged yourself, but 1 presume, as you do 
not nention the subject, that Miss Rayne 
isnot in the possession of any consider- 
able means, Now, 1 ask you asa sensible 
nan of tae world—’ the Uolonel smiled as 
he wrote that—“‘whether you think that 
lasting happiness is likely to :esult from a 
marriage made in such haste—for you tell 
me that you only met the young lady sa 
month ago—and based on no sure founda- 
lion of similarity of tastes and suitability 
of fortune,’”’?’ Tne Colonel flattered bim- 
self that this was a very neatly constructed 
and telling sentence, He pulled his long 
brown moustaches complacently as he read 
ltover again. But feeling the impossi- 
bility of composing another of equal merit 
he relapsed into his usual curt and un- 
adorned style, and thus briefly concluded 
his letter: 

‘‘] shall be down at Rivermouth ing day 
ortwo, Wewill have a smoke and talk 
over this business, Meanwhile I am, 

‘Your affactionate ancle, 
“Henry Methuen,’’ 

Having tolded and addressed the letter, 
the Colonel breakfasted,and then resumed 
the dull routine of Aldershot life. 

When Jack Hamilton read his uncle’s 
homily on the folly of bis conduct, he 
frowned and looked obstinate, and then, 
a8 he pictured the Colonel in the agonies of 
literary composition—for the latter had 
often confessed that the task of letter- 
writing was hateful beyond everything to 
him—the young wan’s brows unbent, a 
Suuile lighted up his blue eyes and rippled 
Over his lips in a hearty laugh. 

“Dear old uncle Hal!” be thought as he 
ré-read the lewter, ‘‘whata iot of trouble 
you must have given yourself over this 
production! Coming from one of the sim- 
piest and least worldly of men, it is really 
exquisitely funny.’’ 

And the irreverent youth read aloud 
witb mock solemnity that sentence on 
which the hopest Colonel had so prided 
himself, and then burst out laughing. 

“1 must show it to isabel,’”’ he said, as he 
pocketed the letter, Seizing his hat, he 
Sauntered out of his but and took the 
winding road which led fromthe Camp to 
Kivermouth, 

On the Parade he met the young lady 
whom be had honored with his affection. 

Miss Rayne wasa tall,siender girl of per- 
haps three and four-and-twenty, with s 
pa:r Of magnificent dark eyes, a pale com- 
pexion, and the smallest and daintiest 
hands and feet imaginable, 

She was not beautifal in the strict sense of 

6 word; some people, women especially, 
would bave denied that she was even 


(“rea METHUEN looking fresb, 

















But the fact isthat she possessed some- 
thing rarer than eitber beauty and pretti- 
ness, namely, charm, There was some- 
thing wonderfully winning about this 
girl. 

Whether it was the wistful sadness in 
ber big eyes, or the expressive nobility of 
her irreguiar little features, or the grace of 
her wiilowy but somewhat meagre figure, 
that made her so attractive, it is impossibie 
to say, but tire fact remained that Isabel 
Rayne was as charming a girl as ever en- 
slaved the heart of man or aroused the 
jealous envy of woman, 

As she advanced to meet ber fiance,even 
that frivolous and unimaginative young 
man watched her with wondering admira- 
tion. 

“Unole Hal won’t preach about the folly 
of marrying a girl like that! ’Pon my 
word she’s too good for me, Sne ought to 
marry a fellow who’s made his name in 
the world, and that sort of thing; for, hang 
me, if she wouldn't grace any position, 
And i’m onlyasab ina marching regi- 
ment; but [ worspipthe ground she walks 
on, thatI do, and I’ll try and make her 
happy, poor girl, and——"’’ 

“How do you do, Jack?” said Miss 
Rayne interrupting his reflections, ‘I have 
just balfan hour to give you, no more; 
Mrs Jayneon bas granted me that amount 
of leave of absence.” 

Miss Rayne’s voice wasa sweet and mel- 
low contralto, but there was a bitter re- 
flection in her tones as she uttered the jast 
lew words, 

Indeed, a latent cynicism existed in this 
young lady’s character. Perhaps it is not 
wonderful that it was so, for the poor girl’s 
jines oad not fallen in very pleasant places, 
At seventeen she had been orphaned of 
both parents and thrown entirely on her 
own resources, no provisions whatever had 
been made for ber by her spendthrilt 
father, 

For six years Isabel had learnt by ex- 
perience how bitter the bread of depen- 
dence tastes, and how wearisome it is to 
climb other peoples siairs, 

Perhaps a certain bauteur and reserve 
which characterised ber caused some of the 
numerous vexations and humiliations 
whicb fell to her lot, 

In the various situations she obtained, 
sometimes as governess, sometime as com- 
panion and ‘‘iady bhelp,’’ sne met with Lit- 
tle kindness from her employers, and the 
lonely life she led tended to increase 
rather than to lessen the natural reserve 
and pride of her disposition. 

At three and twenty Isabel Rayne was 
at heart an unhappy, discontented woman, 
in spite of the grace and charm of manner 
that had survived all her vicissitudes, 

But at threeand-twenty the veriest 
Timon has moments of exhilaration. As 
Isabel looked at the bright face of her 
young lover she smiled,and her heart went 
out to bim in gratitude. 

Like a fair-baired, gallant Perseus, he 
had come to save her from the grim mon- 
ster Poverty, which threatened to devour 
her—the poor little Andromeda of Mrs, 
Jayneon’s dull school.room. 

“Ob, Jack—how gladI am to see you!’’ 
she said impulsively. ‘It is to sweet to be 
loved!”’ 

And here Andromeda gave boib her 
bands to her boy—Perseus, and tears, real 
warm tears of emotion welled up in her 
big dark eyes. 

“That—that woman has been behaving 
badly to you,my darling;1 know she has!”’ 
cried Perseus indignantly, and he drew 
one of her email hands through hie arm 
and led her offtowardse a quietcorner of 
the beach; “you looked wretched when I 
met you. When we are married {sa, you 
sball never look like that, 

“On, Jack, who can tell?’ said Miss 
Rayne, witna sigh. ‘Sometimes I think 
tuat 1 was born to be unhappy. Perhaps 
youand | are not fated to marry; your 
uncle may not like me—and—and you 
know you must not offend him—after all he 
has done for you, it would be so ungrate- 
fal.’’ 

Jack was gulitily conscious of the letter 
in ads pocket, and though he had come out 
with the intention of showing it to his be. 
trutbed, be refiected that it woald be 
wiser to wait a more favorable opportu- 
tunity. 

Isabel was a creature of many moods, 
Just when Melancaoly claimed her for his 
own, and he wished to dispute that supre- 
macy. 

So he hastilyturned the conversation 
into other channels, and forgot even to 
mention that bis unele was about to visit 
Rivermouth. 

Before Miss Kayne’s haif-hour leave of 
ebsence had expired. sack’s persevering 
efiorts to dispel her sadness were rewarded 
with some measure Of success; she par.ed 





from bim with one of her bright smiles, 


and Jack walked back into Oamp more In 
love with her than ever. 
. a 2 - ” * * 

Two days later Colonel Methuen left 
Aldershot and travelled down to River- 
mouth, It was early in the afternoon 
when he reached that primitive little coast 
town, where a staring Grand Hotel bad re- 
cently been erected by an enterprising 
compary,. 

Having engaged a room in this ugly car- 
avanerry, and ascertained that the table 
d’hote dinner woald not be served until 
eight o’clock, the Colonel took the road to 
the camp. 

Fifteen years ago, when he himself had 
been quartered at Gorsehill, this road had 
been very familiarto him. Then he had 
been a handsome young man of five 
and twenty; now he wasa sober, though 
still good-looking, man of forty. 

The fifteen years that bad sped since be 
last looked on that distant line of chaikbilis 
on that gorse-covered plateau, whereon the 
well-remembered wooden huts stood in 
long liues under the glowing rays of the 
August san, had been full of varied ex. 
perienvces of life—brief spelis of hard fight. 
ingand privation, with long and wearisome 
intervals of dull routine in distant Indian 
cities, sweltering under biasing Eastern 
suns, where fever staiked abroad under 
the cruel blue skies that were as brass 
above their heads in the torrid days and 
breathless nights of the terribia ‘hot 
weather,’’ of the plains of Hindostan. 

The Oolonel looked grave as he trainped 
along the dusty road;but he was not think- 
ing of eliber phase of existence—the active 
or the comparatively passiveaide of a sol- 
dier’s life, 

He was thinking of a certain love-epitode 
of his youth, which had occurred in this 
very neigbborhood fifteen years ago, The 
lady of his love bad proved unworthy, 
baving jilted him and married one Jonas 
Stubbs, a wealthy merchant on the wrong 
side of filty. 

It was with a certain pity for himself that 
the Colonel recalled this long past sorrow 
of bisearly manhood. His faithless Dal- 
cinea bad inflicted a deep wound on his 
heart, but Time bad healed it,and now but 
a faint scar remained behind, 

He had loved no woman since, and he 
was now,at forty,as confirmed a bachelor as 
any in the three kingdoma, 

The Colonel flattered himself that those 
fifteen years which had sped since he last 
set eyes on Gorsebi|l Camp bad taught him 
much worldly wisdom,and he was resolved 
that his only eister’s only child should 
profit by it. 

The boy should not be inveigled into a 
marriage with some pamee flirt, some 
veteran garrison hack! Early marriages 
were a mistake, but unequal matches were 
fatal, 

Now, the Colonel was morally certain, 
though Jack had not mentioned the fact, 
that Miss Rayne was older than her 
fiance, 

‘Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in ber busband’s heart.” 

The Colonel wasa reverent student of 
his Shakepeare, end he had repeated these 
lines aloud as bheclimbed a stile, which led 
by ashort out across the fields, to the 
Oamp. 

Just then be beard a loud cry, in a plero- 
ing, childish voice, followed bya chorus 
of juvenile lamentations rising sbrilly 
above the fauli,soft tones of a woman's 
voice, 

These alarming sounds proceeded from 
a small spinny of saplings and brush wood, 
within a stone'stbrow of the path along 
which be was wending. 

To run across the field and clear the 
hedge which separated the field from the 
spinny was, forthe Colonel, the work of a 
minute, 

‘What bas happened? Oan 1 beof any 
assistance? Hecalled out ashe came in 
sigot of agroup of children, clinging to the 
skirts ofasiim young woman dressed in 
white, who was bending over the iorm 
of a robust girl of twelve, screaming with 
all the foroe of a healthy pair of langs, 

At the sound of the Colonel’s voice the 
young woman turned towards bim a pale 
and frightened face, and said, in tones 
raised somewhat in order to dominate the 
child’y cries: 

“The little girl caught her foot in a rab- 
bit hole, and I fear she bas sprained her 
ankle.I can’tlift her -the other children are 
too frightened to be of any use,”’ 


“Aliow me,” said the Colonel, lifting his | 


bat. Happily unconscious of the comic 
side of th e incident, be knelt down, wok 
out bis pen-knife, and cut the boot and 
stocking of the little girl’s foot, 

née, my woman ne sald kind 





don’t think there’s much the matter. No 
bones broken, only a little bruise and 
sprain,”’ 

“She is more trightened than hurt. ! 
think,’ put in the young lady. ‘Come, 
Maria, don’t ory; you are alarming your 
sisters,’’ 

Thus adjourned and satartied into seif- 
forgettulness by the sudden appearance 
ofa big, brown moustached man, Maria 


subdued her cries to a whimpering mono- 
tone. 


“You must carry me bome;! can’t walk,’’ 
she said inpassionately to ber governess. 

“I'll carry you bhome,’’ said the Colonel 
g0od-naturedly; ‘‘you are too heavy for 
this young lady——”’ 

‘She ian’ta young lady, she’s our gov- 
erness,’’ interrupted the child staring. 

“I'm sorry to trouble you,’’ said the in- 
dividual designated, coloring painfully, 
“but 1 really fear 1 could not carry her #0 
far. It must be nearly three milesato La. 
burnbam House. 

“You must show ine the way and console 
these little people,’’ he said, smiling at the 
five children, whose cries bad ceased, but 
who atill sniffed disconsolately. 

‘*Poor girl,"’ thought the Colonel, as he 
looked at he governess's weary face, ‘‘she 
looks worried to death by these awful 
children,”’ 

He lifted Maria(no light weight, for she 
was well-grown and stout for ber age)in 
bis arms, and, being naturally fond of 
children, like most big and kind-hearted 
men he managed to bring ber into a more 
amiable frame of mina. 

The governess, around whose large dark 
eves faint violet circles began (io show, 
plodded on at bis side with the five onlid- 
ren clinging round ber, 

The poor girl looked compietely un. 
nerved, for Maria’s shrieks had led her to 
fear that some terrible accident had hap- 
pened, and the hot sun and the cries of the 
children had given hera racking head- 
ache. 

“Do take my arm, you look so tired,’’ 
sald the Colonel kindly, ‘*Mias—Misa——"’ 

**Rayne,” said tue governess abruptly,as 
he paused, : 

am a os e o ” 

When Mra. Jaycrson heard of Colonel 
Methuen’s politeness in carrying home her 
darling Maria—whose sprained ankie, by- 
the by, was completely cured by an arnica 
bandage and a night’s reat—she felt obliged 
to send her husband to the Graud Hotel w 
thank him In person, 

Mr, Jaynaon, a neek, apologetio-looking 
littie man, with weak sandy hair and 
freckled face, Was much impressed by the 
Golonel’s manly presence and politeness, 

“i’on glad to hear that the little girl ins 
not seriously hurt,’’ said the latter, ‘1 
hope that Miss— Miss Rayne has recovered 
aiso, Sne—she looks very delicate,’’ he 
added awkwardly. 

‘1 beileve she is qaite well, I have heard 
nothing to the contrary,’’ repiled Mr, 
Jaynuson carelessiy, ‘i don’t, of course, 
see much of her.’’ 

“Poor girl,’ thought the Uolonel. ‘This 
unuderbred fellow speaks of ber as if abe 
were made ol different clay to nimaeif— 
and #0 she js; by Jove; sostels, Kut she 
is the china and he the common d Ii!’’ 


When the Colonel! and bis nephew met 
next morning, the argument againat the 
latter’s engagement, which the former bad 


came down to Rivermouth on purpose to 
advance, had somehow lost much of their 
vigor and point, 

“She is older than you aré, you may, 
Jaok,’’ said the Colonel, rather lamely. 

“Two years—but what of that?”’ 

“And she has no money," feebly objected 
the other, 

“Surely, uncle, you of all men would't 
bave me marry for money!’ 

Tne Colonei winced, 

“You aré too young to marry, Jack,’’ Lo 
sadatiength “How can you kuow your 
own mind at rour age, Why, my boy, 
i don’t nind owning that when I was 4 
young fellow of five and-twenty I waa in 
lovewlth a gir! who—who proved to be 
quite unworthy of an bonest man’s aftec 
tion—and——”’ 

“You don’t mean to Inainuate that Mine 
Rayne is not wortby of my love,” burstout 
the lwpulaive Jack. (The Colonel had 
narrated bis adventure of the previous 
evening, and the young man bad draws a 
most hopeful augury from the way In 
which his uncle had spoken of Miss Kayne ) 
“[ thought you sdimired and pitied wy 
poor Isavel.’’ 


85 | do,’’ declared the Colonel,the color 
mounting under the sunturn on his chee ka, 
“She is—ea nice, lady-.ike yiri—_asd al 
that, but are you sure that your love for 
ber w aac? ne went nm earners 

Jack ata w a he 
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“Why, uncle, itestrikesme that you are 
mnore enxious about laabei’s bappiness 
than about myown, I thought that you 
were considering the subject purely from 
my polntoft view," 

“So lam,” said the coionel. reddenin 
again; at ieast—that is—the bappiness 
one ensures, in & measure, (he bappiness of 
the other,’’ be finished sententiously. 

Here Jack burst out laughing, and beg- 
gk dU bis unecietocall on tbe Ogre, aa he dis- 
respectfully called Mra, Jayneon, and in- 
tiuate to thatexoellent lady that he, Col- 
cnel Methuen, atood in loco parentis to the 
ee Lenan who was engaged & her gover- 
ness, and atthe sametime request permis- 
*(ntotake Mine Rayne for a drive to 
©. arewood Castle that evening. 

‘Sbe never lets Isabel out for mure than 
balfan bour at a time,” concluded the 
young man, ‘and it's dreadfully siow 
work dodging about the lenes on the chance 
of neeting ber when she is out waiking 
with the ohildren,” 

‘So you wish me to be your ambassador, 
eh?” remarked the Colonel, with a sudden 
Spark of anger in bis grey eyes, “Upon 
my word, air, you’er a cool band, Haven't 
Jwaid that! strongly disapprove of your 
engagement to Miss Kayne?” 

“Come, uncle, you have admitted that 
she is achariming girl——" 

‘‘] never said #0," retorted the older man 
sharply. 

**You binted it, 
drily. 

Tue discussion ended in a victory for 
young Hamilitop. That afternoon the Ool- 
onel, called on Mra, Jaynson, asked, and, 
for a wonder, obtained permission for Mins 
Kayne to go fora drive that evening with 
Litnself and bie nephew, 

“Tf Mr, Harmiiton's relations countenance 
Lis engagement to my governess, i cannot, 
of course, oppose it,"" remarked the Ogre 
frigidiy, “but youinust permit me to say 
that | have not a high opinion of Miss 
Kayne.’’ 

“Indeed, madam, and 
asked the Colonel irritably. 

‘1 consider her unpringipio’ and deceit- 
ful—and—and forward, 1 understand that 
she madé6 Mr. Hamilton's acqualn tance on 
the bexach—and that they were not formally 
Introduced to each other,” 

‘‘Mies Kayne’s father was an intimate 
friend and brother officer of my late 
brother-in- aw, #0 my nephew velle me,’’ 
retorted the Colonel, 

“Indeed?” 

There wasa worldof suggestion in the 
tone in which Mra, Jaynson uttered that 
doubting word, The Colonel, however, 
thought it best to ignore the lady's remark, 
ko politely bowed himself out of the Ogre’s 
drawing-room, promising to call at oalf- 
past ive o'clock for Miss Rayne, 

Haifan hour before the time appointed, 
the Colonel received a burried note from 
his nephew, which :an thus:;— 

« ° * * * 2 

“So sorry. Throgmorton has been called 
away to see bis father, who is dangerously 
ill. I've promised to beon guard to-night 
in iis plac @, Take Isabel to Clarewood 
Castile all the same, The poor girl doesn’t 
often getan outing, and you'll have the 
opportunity of improving the acquaintance 
of your niece that-is-to.be, 

‘Yours ever, 
“Jack.” 


Ars the Colonel read this characteristic 
épistiec,be pulled bis moustache vigorously, 
then took two or three rapid strides up and 
down the room, 

There wasa look of hesitation on his 
honest face, an expression ofsadness and 
tenderness in his frank grey eyes. 

‘Shall I take him at bis word?’’ be mut- 
tered. “Why shouldn’tl? The poor girl 
will be moped to death In that dreary 
school room at Laburnham House, The 
drive to Clarewood Castie will do her 
good, and, as Jack says, 1 shail have the 
opportunity of stuaying ber character,” 

And #0 the Colonel hired a phaeton, and 
drove off in solitary atate tothe Jaynsons’ 
house, 

Isabel, looking unusually bright ine 
pretty suminer gown and becoming Gaina- 
borough hat, appeared on the dooretep as 
the carriage stopped at the door, The Col- 
one. watcoed her face curiously as he told 
her that Jack would not be able to acoom- 
pany them that afternoon, In truth she 
did not seem very disappointed. 

With bis assistance she mounted to the 
box seat, and they were soon bowling gaily 
through the pleasant green lanes towards 
Clarewood Castie, 

Miss Kane's spirits rose; a delicate color 
cxme into her pale cheeks; ber great eyes 
sparkled under their long lashes; her 
sweet, girlish laughter rippied pleasantly 
over ber rosy lipa, 

The Colonel exerted himself to amuse 
her; he told her stories of regimenfal life 
at home and abroad; and then, seeing that 
Kraver subjects interested her; he narrateé 
sone of his own experiences of a soldier's 
lile. And Desdemona herself could not 
have made @ better listener than Isabel. 

The me passed 80 pleasantly that doth 
eccupauts ofthe phaeton were surprised 
when Clarewood Castle was reached, 

Save when the Colonel made excuses for 
lis nephew's non-appearance, Jack's name 
had not been mentioned between them;but 
lateron, when they had conscientiously 


then,” sald Mr, Jack 


why is that?’’ 


‘<tone’’ the picturesque ruins and were 
sianding together on the. battiemented 
tower watching the sun set insplendor over 
the distant bill, Isabel herself brought ep 
the subject of ber engagement, 

“Te née frankly, Colonel Methuen," 
w sald blus <and drooping her eyes, 
wel t very angry when you heard 
% Mr. tia was engaged to be 

rg erneas? 

} 6a scar et 






“]—1 wassorry certainly,” he said at 
leat. “because he—ia so young—and— Mis 
Rayne,”’ he added, suddenly fiting bis 
truthful greyeyes on her downowt face; 
‘will you be qu'te frank with mesnd will 
you pardon my frankness? Why 11d you en- 
“age yourselfto my nephew? You do not 
love uim, 

‘‘]—~J]—was ao wretched, #0 lonely, and— 
and I think be cares for me,” she ssid in a 
low yvcloe, * Oh, Colonel Methuen, | must 
be a coid, calouiating, heartless creature in 
your eyes,’ she wenton with sudden 
passion, “Butifyou knew what my iile 
bas been for the last six years, you would, 
at jeast pity me. Atthis moment | have 
rot a friend in the worid—exocept Jack:’’ 
“Will you notletme be your friend?’ 
sald tye Colone! in deep tremulous tones, 
He took her unresisting band and held it 
firmly in hia, 

Isabel jooxed upand theireyes met. A 
deep, crimson biush suaddeniy dyed ber 
pale cheeka,then a quiver of emotion passed 
over her face, leaving % deadly white. 

With a frightened look she drew her 
hand away. 

The Colonel too had turned pale; he drew 
a deep breath, aimostasob; bis heart beat 
ao fast and ioud that he felt choked, 

“Let us go home,” said Isabel in @ 
whisper; ‘it—it is getting late, and 1 am 
tired—and cold.” She shivered as she 
rose and moved slowly towards the dark 
stone staircase which ied down into the 
tower, 

In almost total silence they drove back to 
Rivermouth., Some strange spell seemed 
to have fallen on them. 

The Colonel now and again ventured to 
ateal a gwiance at the pale face under the 
sweeping curve of the Gainsborough hat. 
He could only see the dim outline of her 
features against the dark background of 
eky; they looked set and stern, iike those 
of a woman wbo bas nade up ber mind to 
some decisive act 
At Mra, Jaynson’s door they parted witb 
aslight bandshake and a ooldly uttered 
‘good -night.’’ Isabel looked like an anima- 
ted marble statue as she entered the house 
and walked straight upto her own room. 
But, wuen the door was locked, she tore 
off ber hatand, throwing berself down on 
her knees by the bedside, buried her face 
in her hands and burst into a passion of 
tears and sobs, 
so e e * e o 


Next morning Jack receiveda note which 
made bim (firet look inoredulous and 
then burst out into an exclamation of rage. 
“This is the Colonel’s doing,” he mut- 
tered; and with the letter in bis hand he 
strode off towards RKivermouth. In less 
than balf an bour be was in the coffee rooin 
of the Grand Hotel, where Ovolonel Met- 
huen, looking worn and heéavy-eyed, sat at 
luncheon, 

‘“Oome outside, sir, 1] want to speak to 
you,” he said ina barsb voice, “This morn- 
ing 1,had this note from Isabel,’’ be added, 
when they were outside in the hotel gar. 
den. ‘*Road | 

With shaking bands the Colone! took the 
letter; it ran as follows, 

“DEAR MR, 


HAaMILTON,—I cannot 


marry you, for I do not love you, I should 
only make you wretched, Oo not try to 
find me. 1 am leaving Labarnham Huuse 


in an hour’atime,—Good-bye, 
{Ilsa BBL,” 


“Isthis your doing, sir?’’ asked Jack 
sternly as he took back the note, But tne 
Colonel made no answer. He seemed 
dased. Jack looked athim angrily for a 
moment, and then turned on his heel and 
took the road to Laburnbam House. In a 
moment the Colonel overlook him. 

“This is my affair,” he said curtly. 
wili find Miss Rayne.’’ 

At Laburnbam House the two men learnt 
that Isavei bad lett Rivermouth by the firat 
train that morning, and that she had taken 
a ticket to Charing Cross, 

“As l told you before, Colonel,’’ said 
Mrs, Jaynson, from whom they learned 
these particulars, “I have never had a good 
opinion of Miss Rayne, The manner in 
which she left me proves the justice ot the 
views regarding ber.’’ Mrs. Jaynson did 
not inform them that the governess agreed 
to forfeit her iast quarter’s salary in lieu 
of the regular ‘‘notioe,’’ 

The Oolonel and his nephew travelled 
up to town that afternoon and atonce be- 
gan a search for the missing girl. Bat days 
paseed and weeks lengthened into mon.hs, 
and the mystery of her disappearance was 
a mystery still, 

In the autumn Jack’s regiment was 
ordered oatto India, and on board the 
troop ship which took him out he met a 
young lady as onarming and ever so much 
younger than his lost leabel. 

Belore Bombay was reached Jack Hamil- 
ton was over head and ears in ilove with 
his new goddess, 

But tne Colonel, in whose brown mous- 
stacnes a few grey hairs began to appear, 
still kept up the search for Miss Rayne, 

One bitter March evening be was walk- 
ing across the Park on his way from call- 
ing onthe wife of an old brother-officer 
living in Westbourne Terrace. It was 
already dusk, and few people were about, 
Near the northend oftne Serpentine he 
saw a woO.nand sitlingon a bench close to 
the water. 

Her veil wae down, but something about 
the woman interested him. 

He stopped a few paces off and watched 


her curiously, his pulses quickening as he 
did so, 


“ey 








For some minutes the woman sat {mmov- 
adie; then rising euddenly she cast a rapid 
gianoe around, siipped off her shaw and | 
noved towards the water In an instant 
he divined her terrible purpose 


be dashed forward aad 
clutched her round the waist’ She strag- 
gied desperately in his arms, and her 
bonnet and veil foi off,and in the diw twi- 
light a thin, baggard face and a pair of wild, 
dark eyes looked up at him. 

‘*Ieabel! Isabeli! Ob, thank God, I have 
founa you at last!” 

” ” * ° os o 


With a boarse cr 


The story she had to tell made the Col- 
onel snudder. Ever since she left River- 
mouth ber life had been one long straggie 
with poverty 
At drat sve maintained herself by teach- 
ing, but somehow ber pupils fell off, and as 
the winter came on ber health falied, and 
thetrifiing sums sbe wasable toearn by 
her needle were insufficient to provide her 
with wholesome focd. 

For some weeks she had been unabie to 
get any sort of work, and that March even. 
ing when tne Colonel found ber sne was 
desperate, and nad resolved to end her 
miseries by death. 

“And woy did you hide from me s0 
long?” be asked a week later. They were 
sitting in Mrs, Troilope’s drawing-room in 
Westbourne Terrace; that good-natured 
lady, having beard the whole story from 
the Coionei’s iips insisted on Mise Rayne’s 
acceptance of her hospitality until tne poor 
giri’s health was thoroughly re estabi ished, 

“Why did you bide trom me 80 iong, 
Isabel?’ repeated the C>ionel, taking ber 
thin white band in his, and jooking in ber 
wasted face with such love and tenderness 
that the tears sprang into ber eyes. 

‘“‘Because—because | thought you dee- 
pised me, Do you remember the evening 
on the tower? I feitthat 1 sbould die of 
sbame, for you thought ms a4 heartless 
coquette for eutrapping @ boy like Jack. 
And! knew then I would rather beg wy 
bread than marry bim!’ 

‘‘And so you nearly broke iny heart; see, 
these are grey baire in wy bead. As for 
Jack, 1 bad a letter this morning te. ling me 
tbat he was engaged to be married w a Mise 
Graysome, daughter of Major-General 
Graysome, whom he met on board the 
‘‘EKapbrates,’’ And now, my darling, wili 
you let me try and make you happy, for 1 
love you? | loved you, | think, the very 
first time! saw you.”’ 

‘And I you,’’ whispered the girl softly. 


A Cup of Tea. 
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NEVER knew anything so unfortu- 

nate!” cried Mrs, S.nithby, her pluwp, 

rosy face now crimson with vexation, ber 
eyes filling with tears that she dashed 
angrily away. “Things always go ocon- 
trary with me, I hope I am as good a 
Christian as the wile of the rector of Thor- 
pesiea ought to be, and I wouldn’t say this 
to anyone but you, Mr. Allingham,”’ she 
nodded at the tali, thin gentlemanly young 
man who was listening sympatbically to 
her complaints ‘‘but I do feel it hard—very 
hard—that the rector should be seized with 
one of his old attacks just now.’’ 

“Ie Mr. Smithby worse than usual?” 
queried Mr. Smithby’s curate, ‘I thougnt 
you sald yesterday —’’ 

“That tue attack was passing off? Yes, 
and so it was, but he would eat—that is, he 
didn't obey the doctor’s inj unctions,and the 
resuit isa relapse,” 

“But not a dangerousone, I hope?’ and 
Lance Allingbam spoke with much cordi- 
ality, for though be was overworked at 
Thorpesiea, and as ill paid as curate’s ofien 
are, be had learned to like the jolly, gener- 
ous, self-indulgent old gentieman who 
made him free of his excelient library, and 
treated him courteously and kindly on all 
points save that of increasing his salary. 

“No; Mr. Smithvy is out of danger now,”’ 
answered the lady’ with a sigh of weari. 
ness, “put all nignt long; and until an hour 
ago, ne was in agony, and | was notable to 
leave hisside fora minute. Was.that cis 
beli? I must burry back. But just ima- 
gine whata predicament bis iliness has put 
mein! lam expecting by the train due 
now wy distant relation Miss Daiston—vou 
have heard me speak of her?—of San Fran- 
cisco, and Lady Harrington, with whom 
she has travelied to Enygland;and it worries 
me dreadfully to think that they should 
find the bouse in disorder, their rooms not 
ready, the rector in the aoctor’s hands, and 
me half dead with worry and fatigue!”’ 

Yes, Lance Ailingham had heard but too 
often of Mra. Smithby’s distant—very dis. 
tantjkinsfolk the Daistons. He knew by 
constant reiteration thatat Mr, Diston’s 
death, which took place a year ago, bis im 
mense Oalifornian property was divided 
vetween bis gon and daughter, tue young 
lady's share amounting to so large asum 
that the curate secretly believed Mrs, 
Smithby must have exaggerated it. 

He also knew that as soon as it was ru- 
mored that the young heiress expressed a 
wish tocome to Engiand, and make the 
acquaintanca of ber deceased mother’s reia- 
tions, Mrs, Smithby had sent her a pressing 
invitation, 

Neither could he shut his eyes to the fact 
that Miss Daiston’s would-be hostess began 
to build casties in the air as soon as the in- 
Vitation was accepted, 

The Reverend Josiah and Mrs, Smithby 
had one son, who was alternately their de- 
light and torment. Thoughtless and ex 
travagant, bandsome and merry, everyone 
liked Tom Swithby,though bis best friends 
sighed over his wasted abilities. 

“Nothing would steady him like mar- 
riage,’ Mrs Simithoby averred; and she 

ireained dreams of seeing him lead to the 
Sitar the heiress many thousands, that 


her dear Tom’s purse never need ; 


' aga 








} rector’s inner man as often 
D6 Gm pty | r f _ 


But,as asae!, Tom was not at bome when 
his presence would have been a real a-sis 
lance to hia mother, who clapped her 
bands together with an exciamation of dis. 
may aa she caught sigbt through the open 
door ofa fiy, piled with luggage, coming 
from the direction of the railway station. 

‘“Trere they are! Lady Harrington and 
Miss Diston, and amaid or two, no doubt, 
nothing ready for them, Dear, dear, wiiat 
shall | do?’’ 

‘Can I be of any use to you?’’ asked Mr, 
Allinghbam again. 

The question reminded Mra, Smithby 
of what,in her distress, she had forgotten. 

“How came ittoslip my memory!” sie 
ejaculated. ‘The rector is very! anxvous 
about the sermon be promised to preach 
next Sunday attbe church parade of tr» 
benefit societies, He bade me tell you his 
notes are on his study-table, and he wi | 
feel immensely obliged if you will makea 
fair copy of them, and extend and annotate 
them to tne best of your ability.’’ 

Lance Allingbam did not care for his 
task. sesides, he could not help knowin 
thet the peopie of Tnorpesiea would rather 
listen to bis earnest, practical comments on 
some favorite text, than to ;be sent to sleep 
with one of the rector 8 weighty, prosy dis. 
ceurses, Sul, then. how decline toublige 
bis clerical superior? 

Moreover, Mr. S.uithby’s calligraphy was 
execr .ble, and took time to decipher, 

His curate on whol the whole work of 
the parish devolved, nud been tov busy to 
go home to bis lodgings at lunch time, and 
was beginning to feel cravings for bis early 
dinner bis landladys had promised to have 
ready for him at five o’clock. It wanted 
bul twenty iminates to that bour, when tne 
work of writing Mr, Smithby’s sermon was 
thrust upon hiin, 

He wasjust going to propose that he 
should be aliowed to take the noes away 
and transcribe them at his leisure, when 
Mra. Sunithby caught hold of bis arm. 

“Don’t leave ine! Wherecan Tom be? 
You must beip ine to receive Lady Har- 
rington, and then you can @xpiain to ner 
bow ] aw situated, whilel make acquain- 
tance with wy young cousin. 1 could nave 
managed very well if Tom had been nere. 
I have telegraphed for him, but——”’ 

Spe paused for the fiy was at tne door, 
but its only occupant proved to be a young 
woman as plain in attire as she was in 
features, 

A sallow, sickly-looking girl in a dowdy 
cap and travel-stained ulster, under which 
sbe wore a gown of quaker-gray, un- 
relieved by trimming or ornaments of any 
description, 

“Who is this?’’ gasped Mra. Swithby, 
“Oh, 1 see, itis one of the maids sent on 
with tne luggage.”’ 


And taxing her band out of Mr, Alling- 
bam ’s arm, she went a step or two to meet 
the new-comer, who came up the steps 
with acage of love birds, dangling from 
her finger, and a King Uharles spaniel in 
her arms, reposing On the heap of wraps, 
of which Mr, Allingham quietly relieved 
ber, 

“You are Lady Harringto’s maid, I sup- 
pose,’’ said brisk Mrs, Snithby. “Come 
in! come in! Is yoar lady tar behind? and 
Miss Daiston, how has she borne the 
journey? 

“I have a message for you from Lady 
Harrington,” tne girl replied, atinge of 
color creeping into her pale cheeks. ‘S16 
had started for Thorpesiea, when at tbe 
first stopping place, a telegram recailed 
her to town, Sne had not time to write, 
as she had to return immediately to give 
ber evidence in some lawsuit; but! am 
bidden to express her regrets, and hopes 
that in a day or two at fartuest she shall be 
set free, when she will come here direct- 
ig.” 

“Gone back to London and taken Miss 
Daiston with her of course, Do you hear 
this, Mr, Allingham? Really it is a great 
relief to me. To have guests in the Louse, 
and especially sucn guests while Mr. 
Smithby ie so ill, would have worried me 
to death. Ina day ortwo he will be all 
right again, and then——” 

She said no more, for Mr, Allinghan 
touched her sbouider, and drew her atten- 
tion to the girl who was leaning against 4 
chair and looked as if she would faint. 

‘*I aun tired, that is all,’’ she contrived to 
falter, ‘‘Wenad arough passage, and—l 
will go to the nearest hotel, 

Buc Mrs. Smithby was too hospitable, a8 
well as tou polite t» permit this. 

“Indeed, my good girl, you shall du no 
such thing, aud stay wnere you are until 
your wistressand Miss Daiston arrive, | 
am a bad sailor myself and can pity you. 
The servants shall inake you as comfor- 
table as they can; but where they are, or 
which one of them can bespared to look 
after you | am sure | don’t know.” 

A moment of perplexity, and then the 
curate was appealed to. 

‘Do take this poor thing into the stuly; 
there is a fire there, and sue will not be in 
your way while you are writing. I must go 
back to the rector; but will contrive to send 
ber some tea shortly.” 

Away bastied Mra, Smithby; and Laucé 
half-amused, half-annoyed at the duties 
tat had beea thrust upon him, picked U) 
the spaniel now frisking about bis feet,and 
opening the door of the study, invited tLe 
girl to follow him. 

He saw that she was shivering with 
fatigue and exhaustior, and rousing ‘bé 
smouldering coais into a blaze, he wheeled 
the rector’s arm chair close to the hearth, 
made her seat herself in it, and stood over 
her till she had swallowed acouple of bis 
cuits dipped inthe port wine kept 0 ® 
small cupboard for tbe refreshing : 
ret i - | 
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steadily at the biurred, illegible notes, 
xiancing Up Occasionally to satisfy him- 
self that his charge was progressing favor- 
able. 

Now thatthe sickly hue of ber features 
was replaced by a more healthy tinge, she 
was not 80 positively ugly ashe had first 
considered ner. 

Beautifal she never could be, but she 
had a well-sbaped mouth and chin, and the 
dark eyes he sometime found scrutinizing 
him closely were large, keen, and inteii- 

ent. 

" An hour elapsed before the parlor-maid 
brought In a tray, and an apology from the 
cook, who didn’t know it was for -Mr. 
Allingham, or she would have sent it up 
sooner. 

Toe curate knit his brows; but as soon as 
Marainne flounced out of the room, the 
girl lauged a low musical laugh. 

“Mrs, Smithby’s servants do not approve 
my being made a parior guest, 1 suppose, 
and this is intevded as a reminder that my 
place is the housekeeper’s room or the 
kiichen. Butlam not going to resent it 
by refusing what they bave brought. May 
1 offer you a cup of tea, Mr. Ailingham, or 
wiil you »e generous and give me one? 1 
am very thirsty.’’ 

The curate tbougbt of his long-deterred- 
dinner, and concluded that he should be 
justified in sharing the scraps of cold meat 
and stale jam tarts that accompanied the 
tea equipage, 

His companion was reviving, she came to 
the table and did the honors asa matter of 
course, with a lady-like self-possession that 
prevented any awk warkness on either side, 
Sue could not eat, but sat sipping ber tea 
and speaking rarely, till her eye fell upon 
an engraving On the wall,when she uttered 
an excila nation of pleasure, 

“It is Lake Thun! Lady Harrington has 
a chalet there, and we only left it for Paria 
a week ago. Have you been to Switzer- 
jand, Mr, Allingham?’’ 

“Once, soon after leaving coliege,’’ he re 
plied. ‘The glory of tue sunsets among 
the mountains and the solemnity of the 
early mornings linger on my memory 
still.’”’ 

Then they compared notes, and the con- 
versation flowed on pleasantly. Whatever 
might be her position in Lady Harrington’s 
mnevage, this young stranyer was well read 
and the remarks on the places she had 
visited were so Original, and often witty, 
that the sermon lay unheeded till the door 
was thrown open witha bang—and enter 
the rector’s son, 

‘‘Ha! Allingham, they told meI should 
find you bere. What’s the matter with the 
governor? Only tbe gout as usual, is it.’ 

“Mr, Smithby has been very ill this 
time.”’ 

‘tYes, but he’s better,’”’ retorted Tom, 
who was not in his castomary good-humor, 

“And so there could have been no neces- 
sity for wiring for ne, 1 was baving such 
a jolly time of it atSir Aston’s,’’ 

“Don’t you think your mother needed 
the comfort of your presence?’ he was 
gravely asked, 

“Bab! she had youat her elbow, and 
you sre worth a dozen of my! scattered 
brained self. I was only sent for to court 
the heiress, which I would have done with 
pleasure, for I am quite out at elbows —”’ 

‘Do you not see,”’ cried the curate, con- 
triving at last to stop bim, “do you not see 
that we are not alone?’ 

“Ham! Hal Oal ob my lady’s maid, 
isn’t it? How do, my dear? ou never 
repeat what you overhear, do you? Parlez 
Francais, Allingnam, I shall back to 
Sir Aston’s,’’ be added, inthe language of 
our Galiie neighbors, ‘-till Miss Money bags 
arrives, Can you lend mea few sova? Do, 
there's a good fellow!”’ 

‘“‘Have you yet to learn,’ exclaimed the 
curate, who was an excellent linguist, 
‘that tbe poor of your father’s parish have 
every halfpenny I can spare from my 
sal ry?” 

‘ [neo it’s a shame the pastor dosn’t raise 
it,’ said Tom, warmly. ‘Fancy screwing a 
man down tosucn paltry wages that he can- 
not oblige a friend with a loan! {’m quite 
sorry for you pon honor | am.,’’ 

“And I,’? responded Mr. Allingham, 
“am more sorry for you than for myself” 

‘Don’t preacn, if you love me,” cried 
reckiess Tom, with a grimace. ‘Ta, ta! 
you will see me again assoon as the maiden 
fair and wealthy turns up.”’ 

Away went Smithby junior, and the 
vexed curate returned to his desk, but he 
could not resist glancing at his silent com- 
panion, who wasnow gatbering her wraps 
together preparatory to retiring to the attic, 
which Marainne bad not very courteously 
— her was ready for her, 

er eyes met Mr. Allingham’s and there 
was a faint ripple of a smile piaying about 
her lips as 6be spoke. 

“Mr. Tom Smithby is very frank in his 
reveiations. Perhaps 1 ought to have 
warned him that 1 can understand French.” 

“it would bave been only fair to both of 
us,” said tLe curate, soseriously that she 
reddened. 

True; but there is a certain awk ward- 
ness in proclaiming oneseifto bethe Miss 
Moneybags of a young man’s observa- 
tions,” 

Lance Allingham started up. 

“It is impossible that you are—”’ 

“Hillian Daiston?” she said, tranquilly. 
“Yes; and why not? Because I have not 
coms with beat ofdrum, but in borrowed 
—no,] cannot say plumes,’’ and she laughed 
as she surveyed herself—‘“‘vut in clothes 
that do not belong to me?”’ 

‘You look wystified,’”’ Miss Daiston went 





on tO say,as she saw the curate s perplexity, 
“so Let me explain. When my friend Lady 
Harrington found berself obliged to go 
to London, it was decided that I 
continue my journey. Soon after i 


quitting thefraiiway station over yonder, 
the man who drove me shouted a warning 
toa girl who was —— with a baby in her 
arms, on the parapet of a bridge we had to 
cross, Imagine my horror when, as she 
scrambled down, she let go the infant, and 
it rolled over and into the stream below. 
My own clothes became so wet and muddy 
in helping to resoue the little creature,’’— 
the curate bed learned on tne following 
day that Hillian Daiston bad sprung out of 
the filyand boldly sprung into the swift 
stream that was bearing thechild away— 
“I waseo wetand muady, that! thank. 
fully accepted the loan of some dry gar. 
ments from a oottager, till I couid unpack 
my own.” 

“I will fetoh Mra, Smithby; she ought to 
kpow——”" 

“That she made a mistike in ac costing 
meas Lady Harrington’s maid? It was a 
very natural one, and 1 prefer to .et her 
continue in it till to-morrow. Did 1 not 
bear her say that it would worry her dread- 
fully if she bad to entertain visitors while 
ber husband is so 11i?’’ 

The curate looked doubtful. 

“She would be very much displeased 
with me if I permitted you to be snubbed 
and neglected, and relegated to a back 
attic," 

“Butit I wieh it?” asked Miss Daiston, 
witb an imperious gesture, ‘He satisfied, 
Mr, Aliingnam, 1 will take oare that no 
Diame reste on you. An heiress, as per- 
haps you are aware, is generally permitted 
a silence not accorded to more unfortunate 
women.” 

She offered him her hand, as she added, 
demurely. 

“When you come here ‘to-morrow to 
finish deciphering those hieroglyphics you 
may find meopen to conviction, bat till 
then you must agree to let me have my own 
way,” 

+. * * e om « * ao 


As tbe curate walked to bis lodgings he 
decided that it would be more honorabie as 
more prudent to keep away from the 
rectory till Misa Daiston had prociaimed 
her identity; butthat determination was 
not allowed to prevent his speaking to her 
when he ftound ber wandering about the 
churobpyard after early service; nor did he 
think it would be wrong to offerto show 
her tne est route through some lovely 
woods she expressed her intention of ex. 


What an intelligent companion she 
proved herself! How merry!—how unat- 
fected! Would Tom Smithby throw aside 
his many bad habits, and endeavor to be. 
come worthy of such a jewel? 

The curate sighed, and biamed himself 
for letting his thoughts dweli on a subject 
that did not concern him; and when & mes- 
sage from Mrs, Sinithby reminded him of 
the unfinished sermon, he was careful to 
gO straight to the study as soon as he ar. 
rived at the rectory, 

Waa it bis fauit that, just as he was writ- 
ing the last line, Hillian Daiston came into 
the room to search for a book? 

Certainly that search, in which he as- 
sisted ber, need not bave lasted for nearly 
ao hour, nor was there any occasion for 
such new acquaintances to become atrange- 
ly confidential; Lance speaking of his 
earlier days, when his parents were in 
easy circumstances and the series of 
troubies that ended in death for them aud 
poverty for their sou; while Hillian talked 
just as tenderly of the dear, good father 
she had lost a year ago, and the Oalifornia 
home in which ber brother’s bride now 
reigned queen and mistress, 

“They would have had ime stay with 
thnem,’’ she went on to say, “but I had 
grown restless, and longed to see the land 
where my father was born. By the way, 
Lady Harrington will be here to-morrow; 
she is a dear, kindcreature; I hope yo. 
will like her, Mr. Allingham,’’ 

‘Tam giad to bear she is expected so 
soon, It will put anend to a—concer:- 
ment sbali I call it?—which troubles me,’”’ 

Hillian Daiston iaughed her merry 
laugh. 

‘lt bas been great fun to have a peep at 
the other side of the shield. Forewarned, 
as you are aware, Mr. Allingham, iafore 
armed, and now 1 knowin what sort of a 
light Mr, Tom Switbby regarda the gir. on 
whom bis parents have pressed their invi- 
tations so urgently, I am not likely to 
fall a victim to his fascinations, or his 
debts,’’ 

But though Hillian Dalston spoke so 
ironically, the next time the curate met 
ber she was riding with Tom, and in such 
earnest conversation witb bim that Lance 
Allingbam was in danger of being over- 
looked. 

Altbough the hejress checked her horse 
and apoiogiz.d very prettily, the curate 
went home to his lodgings heavy hearted. 
He avoided the rectory, but could not help 
hearing that Lady Harrington was there 
and tbe Smithbys—the rector was about 
again—were vieing with each other in at- 
tentions to their wealthy kinswoman. 

But be could not deciine an invitation to 
dine at the rectory, por resiat the spel! of 
Hillian’s smile when she beckoned him to 
a seat beside her in the drawing-room. 

“T am going to London witb my lady to- 
morrow,’’ abe said, ‘but 1 hope | shall re- 
visit Thor pesiea at some future time. Tom 
and { quite understand each other now,” 
she added, “and be is going out to Uail- 
fornia to learn farming under my brother.’ 

Lance Allingbain’s very lips grew white 
wiih pain 

“Then I am expected to congratulate 
you, Miss Daiston,’’ be said, as soon as he 


could speak. 
‘Oo what?’ she demanded. ‘On pat- 
g a young fellow who was ruining him 
ecil for want of something to d¢ 


in tbe way 
44a not 


of earning a competency? Y 








imagine that 1 was going to marry him? 

No, Mr. Allingham; if I ever do wed, it 

shall ve with a man! oan respect. One 

who will help me to spend my dearest 

father’s bequest in doing good w my fel- 

low-oreatures,’’ 
- s + an 7 2 

Lady Harrington carried off the heiress 
to give hera peep at English society, and 
afew weekealter their ieparture, Lance 
Allingbam also made a burried journey to 
London, for, to bis intense surprise, he 
found bimeelf appointed to an exceiient 
living on the outskirts of a busy manu- 
facturing town. 

The patron of the living was Lord Har- 
rington, and it was to Hiilian Daiston Le 
owed the preferment. 

She did not attempt to deny it when he 
g*ined admission to her presence, and 
blushing and trembling not o@ littie, sue 
rose from her writing-tavie to greet bim. 

He intended to thank her gratefully, but 
not to forget that she was the mistress of 
thousands, and he atiil only a hard-work. 
ing ciergyman, but somebow he forgot aii 
®ruples when Hillian’s hands fluuered in 
bis clasp and her eyes wet bis, 

The next moment she was in hia arms, 
She had foand her fate, and he bad won a 
heart worth having over that coup o! tea in 
tne rector’s study. Toe heiress was a 
woman of discernment, and Lanoe Aliing- 
ham a fortunate man. 














RESEMBLED A KATTLEFIBLD,—A new 
rule in alate paper says: it was related 
recently how the extraordinary bargains 
in two retail dry goude stores a few days 
ago affected the fewinine part of the con- 
manity in a destructiun of clothing ana the 
causing Of a succession of nervous aitacks 
awong those Wowen who were rash enough 
Lo get into the crowd, 

he day alter the bargain day referred to 
@ rival store advertised that it migut bu 
well to “iook out for fun’’ in a certain dry 
goods centre that afternoon, whereupon 
tue ebop which bad just got through its ex- 
perience of fainting women at once did up 
woollen chailies in pieces of tnirty five 
yards each and directed that these bundies 
snouid be sold across the counter at | cent 
each. 

li the soenes of the preceding day were 
rewarkabie the result of this build bid tor 
custom was doublyso. Oneol the floor 
waikera, in speaking of tue scene after the 
bargains bad been exhausted, said: ‘The 
s.ore looked like a battiefield after a preii- 
wminary skirmish, ilu my vicinity there 
were tweuty women, ail of whom had 
fainted frow their struggie to secure a part 
of the allotment of chaliles. 

“Tuey were iaid out carefully upon the 
rugs wuich bad been taken from stock fur 
their accommodation, 6ach Oue with a clerk 
bending over her adininistering smeiling 
salteor bathing her head witn cologne, 
working iike beavers in order to got tneir 
patients around in time for closing tne store, 
L suppose that the sacrifice of dress goods 
= the siore upwards of $2000, but it gained 

“For months the women who succeeded 
in getting what they sought, as well as the 
unlortupste ones, will not fall to visit the 
sbop regularly every day to take advant- 
age of auy otner —— which may ve 
given anannounced, They will, each time 
they come in, buy sometuing, even if it be 
only a baif dozen buttons, and the profits 
from these womcn, who would not, under 
any other circumstances, enter the piace, 
will return the outiay of the firm many 
hundred per cent,”’ 

ee 


WoNDERS OF THE ENGLISH LAN 
20aGE —Tue construction of the English 
language must appear mo0st formidavie to 
aforeigaer, Oneot ibem looking at a pic. 
ture of a number of vessels, said. ‘Sve 
whata flook of sh.pe!l” He was told that a 
(loca of ships was called a fleet, put that 
a fleet of sheep was ealied afiock, And, it 
was added, for his guidapoe in mwasering 
the intricacies of our ianguage, that ‘‘a fiuck 
of girls was called a bevy, tuat a bevy of 
woives is calied a pack, and that a pace of 
thieves iscaiied agang, and a gang of 
angels is called a host, and a hom of por- 
poises is called a shoal, and @ shoal of bul- 
falo is called a berd, and a herd of children 
is called a trooy, and @ troop of partridges 
is called a covey, and a covey Of beauties is 
cailed a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is 
calied a borde, and a horde of rubvovian is 
called a heap, and a heap of oxen Is cailed 
a drove, and a drove of biackguards is 
ca.led a mob, and # mob of whales is called 
@ sconool, and a school of worshippers is 
called a congregation, and @ congreyaticen 
of engineers is called @ Corps, and & corps 
of rovbers is cal.ied a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
peopie is called a crowd, and a crowd of 
gentletoiks is calied elite, and the elite of 
toe city’s thieves and rascals are calied the 
rougbs, and the miscelianeous crowd ol 
city folks is calied the community or tue 
public, according as they are spoken of by 
the religious communlty or secuiar pub- 

a 
lic. “ 

STRANGER (to sinall boy)—‘‘Is your 
fatber home?’ Small boy—‘:No, air. He 
went to the cemeery this morning.’’ 
“When will ho retarn?” ‘‘He’s gone t) 
stay.’’ 

— 2. tO 

OnLy by siow and painfal degrees can 
we fight our way upward and break loose 
from toe clinging hoid of self love. 

- —_> 8 o> ——— 

SLERBP is Deatn’s youngest brother, and 
so like bim tnat I never dare trust him 
without my prayers, 

- — 


oo oe 
Ir is in vain © regret a misfortune when 
vutfew have strengt 


t le past retrieving 
enough wo practice this philosophy 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Yachting is a pestime growing more into 
favor withthe Datch. Their pleasure craft 
are of two kindsa—tne fat bottomed holejer, 
with iw biufl bows and great lee boards, 
simply a dandified model of the usual 
tjalk, most solidly built of varnished oak, 
clumsy to iook at, but reaily fast in saliing, 
particularly in running before the wind; 
and the beamy oenterboerd yacht, of 
American mode}, of which there are many 
at Amsterdam, 


A watch nearly two centuries old has 
come to the notice of the Jeweler’s Review. 
The movement is inscrived “Augustin L, 
Heoka, Friedberg.” in German text, and 
the dial is ornamented with the figures 
ofamanand woman in old-time Germen 
costume and bears the name Andras 
Scnuster in old Continental text. The watch 
is provided with an ingeniously arranged 
beil whico strikes the hours by a single 
stroke in slightly altered key it may be 
made to strike at any time and as often as 
the owner may wish to push the thumb- 
spring provided for the purpose—a great 
convenience in the darkness and a prime 
necessity to a biind person, The piece 
still keeps accurate time, 

The parks of the world are 80 many re- 
servations of deinocracy. The area ofa few 
are subjoined: Yellowstone National 
Park, 3575 square milea; Windsor, Eog- 
land, 3 800 acres; Fairmount, Prtlade. pula, 
2740 acres; Water, Vienna, 2 300; Bolsa de 
Boulogne, Paria, 2100; Prosoix, Dubiin, 
1,760; Forest, St, Loute, 1550; South Col- 
caw? 1055; Golden Cate, San Francisco, 
1043; Central, New York, 843; Druid 
Hii, Baltimore, 680; Toler Garten, Berlin, 
600; Prospect, Brooklyn, 550; Regent's, 
London, 450; Queen’a, Kuinburg, 407; 
Hyde, Lonoon, 400; Lincoin, Oh!oago, 250 ; 
Kden, Oincinnaw, 216 ; Humbeldt, Coteago, 
193'¢; Northern, St. Lous, 190; Garfleid, 
Chiwoego, 171; City, New Or.eana, 150. 

Some of the monasteries of Italy and 
France sent curious inventions to tie Paris 
Exposition. One, from a trier in Fiorence, 
wate watoh butthe fourth of an inch in 
diameter, having three bands —imirute, 
bour, and second—besides au indicator 
which points out the day of the week, 
month and year. A monastery in Brittany, 
Franoe, contributed a piain-looking ma. 
hogany table, with an iniaid chess board on 
itesurfave. The inventor, or any one who 
deaires, seta the pleoes for a game and ails 
alone on one side of the board, He plays 
caullously, and the Opposite pieces inove 
automatically, and quite frequently come 
Out the victor, novodds bow asci+ntifically 
the player playa, There is no mechanism 
appsrant beneath the table top, which 
seus to bea solid mahogany Loard, 

Dr. Frank F, Z iler, at. Louls phyal- 
clan, says: ‘Il bave made a careiul study 
of various diseases and find that three of 
the most vital factors tn existence are sun 
shine, light and air. Very often to protect 
their carpeta individuals will tightly close 
ail the shutters during the daytime #0 aa wo 
exclude the sunlight. Half of the nervour- 
ness and debility very common to women 
is caused by thisact. Living In dark,poorly 
ver.tilated rooms, and having littie time to 
giveto exercising tue mind and body ins 
what causes the feeling of langour and ex- 
haustion, Having no enthusiasm, all elas- 
ticity and ambition is missing. Impure alr 
abortens iife. Ifthe air couid be kept free 
of all impure germs there is no telling how 
long peuple would live. Turow open all 
svuttere and windows during good weatier 
at the expense of the furniture rather than 
close them at the expense of hu'nan life,’ 





A lady passing a Park avenue residence 
last Saturday aflernoon saw two hearty and 
muscular-jooking youngsters, of anywhere 
from three to mix years of age, eating dirt 
with pieces of abing!6® ualis and gravel 
mixed with it, Soe rushed into the houre 
to Inforin toe mother Of the en fantasterribies 
of the situation, but was cheerfully in 
formed that if the nalls were not rusty they 
wouldn’t burt the children because they 
were used to it. Why," sald ahe, ‘they 
live on tacks.”” An Investigation proved 
tnat the youngsters nade regular meas ofl 
of oyster oans, tacks, grave: and dirt, and 
were never sick a day in their lives. {tia 
suggested that perhaps the system of 'eed- 
ing now in Vogue ainong the Upper classes 
is whatia producing the degeneracy of the 
race,and that the true way to raise children 
is on the billy goat plan—lét then eat what 
they cen find and wienever they can find 
it. 

A well-known London physician hawa 
patient who has a defect In his apeecni fa 
mosteinguiarcharacter, The patient, a lad 
often, and EKogiish by birth, is unable to 
speak his native janguage, bul articulates 
@ jargon which cannot b6 Underawod, He 
was examined by many doctors, none of 
whom could decide whether he spoke the 


gaine thing twice in the same way cr 
not. The assistance of thé puon graph was 
calied in, and the lad, ln toe presence of 
several gentiemen, Was asked lo speak the 
Lord’s Prayer and the alpuavet. Wen a 
counparison was inestituled between the 
various cyiinders cor taining tne record 
was found that there was no Variation 
spoken words, and that it was qyulle proms 
ble for the language which the boy *peaks 
to be understoold by Bliuply le@aruiny 
various sounda Phe pix 
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oung Folks. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 





BY ANNIK S, FENN, 





who was a wrinkled weatber-beaten 

oid fisherman. Its name was the 
Polly, which waa the same name aa that of 
Sain's granny, who died long ago. 

“Yo-hoo-o!” said Sam, pulling at the 
rope by which the boat was fastened wa 
post. He meant to go to sea some day, 
when he was older and stronger, aod was 
fond of trying to imitate the sallors be had 
seen for the amusement of Tim and Wally, 
who were his chief friends, 

Sam was sitting on the gunwale with 
his bare legs hanging over, and hia heels 
drumming on the Polly's sides, while the 
ober two boys lasily watched bim from the 
farther end. 

It was their favorite place for playing in 
the bolt summer weather; there were seats 
when they were tired, and when the tide 
came up and the waves washed gently 
round them they oould ‘ancy they were 
out at soa, 

“You aln't half a sailor,’’ said Wally, 
whose father was the mate of a vessel, 
"You can't tie sallor’s knots,” 

“You, 1 can,”’ 

“No, you oan’t. 
if you can,” 

Sam grew red. He thought be knew 
more know than either of bis companions, 
and looked about for something with which 
to show his exkiil, There waa nothing but 
the rope by which the Polly was tastened, 

“I'll soon show you,” he said ratber 
suikily, and slipped from bis perch, the 
sand and water splashing up in all direo- 
tions as he dropped on to the ground, 

A few stepu brought bim to the post where 
the rope was tied, and in a minute bis 
nimbie fingers were busy unloosing the 
wet knots, which seemed as though they 
would not come undone, 

‘| say, won't your grandad be cross?’ 
asked ‘Tim, who was of a nervous disposi- 
tlon. 

“On, I'll put it the same way again when 
‘we've done;”’ and Sam sorambled back 
into the boat with the end of the rope in 
bis band, 

Then the three rough heads and round 
caps drew very close together, and there 
wae a great deal of tying and untying, and 
not a little quarrelling, 

Sam thought he knew the best knots; 
Wally was sure he did not do them the 
right way; and Tin tried bis best to keep 
the peace by telling them that one tied 
them as well as the other, But it waa of 
no use, 

The rope was soon lying in the bottom of 
the boat, and Wally and Nam were rolling 
over each other with faces as red as fire, and 
eyes sparkling with anger, 

What tley were trying to do they did 
not quite know—they were not exactly 
fighting, but the tussle seemed each mo- 
ment to be getting more fierce. 

Tim pulled firet at one and then at the 
otuer, but without any eficot beyond getting 
a blow in the eye that was not meant for 
bigs at all, 

He gave up at last, and sat looking on 
with a disconsolate face, while the scrim- 
Inage went on vigorously, accompanied by 
a panting, and gasping, and thumping of 
bare heels on the sides of the boat. 

“Oh, don't! Oh, do leave off,’’ Tim said 
from time to time; but he might just as 
well have said it to the waves, which wee 
all this time creeping up the senda, 

At last, too bot and out of breath to strug- 
xle longer, the boys sat up and looked at 
each other. Their caps were off, their hair 
all over their eyes, and they presented such 
a conical appearance that Tim went into a 
fit of jaugbter. 

A startled exclamation from Sam made 
bin suddenly serious again, At the same 
mowent be became aware that the boat was 
moving—a larger wave bad floated it off the 
sands, and was bearing it out as it rolled 
back towards the séa, 

They bad undone the rope which was to 
prevent this happening, and had been too 
much oocupled to notice how fast the tide 
was coming in. 

‘Here, let’s Jump out!” cried Wally, ‘If 
we are quick we can wade—it's not too 
deep yet!’ 

But Sam seized him by the jacket and 
beld him back, as another wave rolled up 
and carried them at once into deeper water. 

“We that—she’ll float away 


|" FE. boat belonged to Narn’s grandfather, 


Tie one, and let me see 


pustn’t 


b we at be said **] don’t know what 
ife on [ we wae to iose the 
A a t sh-white, and 


THE SATURDAY 


sat shivering, with his bands clasped round 
his knees, 

“If we'd got some oars we could row her 
in,”’ said Sam. ' 

“You hadn’t oughter have undone the 
rope,”’ said Wally. 

Tim began to cry. 

“We shall be carried out to sea and be 
drownded,”’ he sobbed out. 

By this time the post seemed to be far 
sway in the distance, separated from them 
by a wide expanse of water, On their other 
side was the biue sea, » ith a steamer mov~ 
ing slowly over it, close to the line where 
the edge of the ocean came against the sky. 
A dreadful feeling of helplessness made 
their eyes grow round and their cheeks 
lowe their color, Sam and Wally forgot 
their quarrel, and sat close together on one 
seat, holding each other's banda, 

‘‘Well,’’ said Sam, after a pause, in an 
awestruck whisper, ‘‘we’ve gone and done 
it now,”’ 

Wally said nothing, and they all sat 
thinking, while the boat rose and fei! gent- 
ly onthe waves, After a time Sam spoke 
again— 

‘“drandfa’ll never forgive us for losing 
the Polly.” 

They all turned their heads seaward, 
watohing the steamer, with a faint hove 
that help might come from it; but they 
moved steadily on their way. 

If the boys bad looked behind them in- 
stead they would bave seen another boat, 
rowed by a bronzed old fisherman in a 
blue Jersey, put out from the shore, 

It came nearer and nearer, but #till they 
did not look in that direction. The steamer 
was getting farther away, 80 that there was 
no help there! 

Then the splasb of oara from behind them 
made them start and turn and give acry 
of delight. 

“Hooray! Here’s grandfa!’”” And Sam 
stood up in the boat and waved his cap in 
the air. Wally’s color came back, and Tim 
dried bis eyes, 

“Now, look ye here,’’ said the old fisher- 
man, as be fastened tbe rope that had oc- 
casioned ail the mischief to the stern of the 
boat he wasin, ‘‘you none of you go near 
the Polly no more without me—mind 
that. iff headn’t ha’ heppened to want her 
this afternoon, you and her’d have ali been 
loat together.” Never no more—d’you 
hear ?”’ 

‘*Yeos, grandfather,” 
meekly, for he knew that be was the one 
to blame, He would have promised any- 
thing justthen in the relief of feeling safe 
once more, All three looked downcast 
and ashemed, as in silence they were towed 
to the shore, 


A “HAPPY FASILY.” 


said Sam very 





BY ¥, M. HOLMES, 





not of boys and girls 1 mean, but of 

cata, birds, and mice? 
“Why,” you may exciaim witb scorn, 
‘tthe cate would eat the other up?”’ No, not 
in the ‘Happy Family” of whion I am now 
going to tell you. 
Sometimesand in some places in the 
streets of London, and also at seaside re. 
sorts, may be seen sucha family; and the 
birds do not peck at the mice, and thé cats 
keep their claws from both! It is called a 
‘Happy Family!” 
W hat birds are these? Well, in one such 
family which I have seen there are pretty 
paroquets, a couple of greenfinches, and 
sometimes a brace of gay Java sparraws, 
There are one or more white mice and a 
couple of cats, 

The birds chirp and twitter and hop about 
in a cage, on the topof which two sleepy 
cate stare around them, apparently quite 
oblivious of the feathered creatures be. 
neath, while when wanted the mouse or 
mice make their appearance, sometimes 
from the master’s pocket, sometimes from 
a cage ora little box. 

And #o tamed arethe cats that] have 
seen the little white mouse run upa slight 
pole and down again through a cat’s paws, 
and it was actually placed once on a cat’s 
nose—for a second orso only, itis true— 
but the cruel jaws made no snap at the lit. 
tle creature. The mouse seemed quite 
safe, 

But these creatures perform. The Exhi- 
bition—if we may give it that grand name 
—takes place ona little wooden platform 
or board supporter on two pair of legs 
which can be folded up like two pairs of 
gigantic scissors, 

And if you were to meet Mr. Showman 
and bis companion, who is sometimes a lit- 
and oarries a the 
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Family” with them, 

The cage is shrouded in a cloth oover,the 
cate areshat up in a fiat-lidded basket, and 
the platform taken off its legs, which are 
folded up, and looks little else than s paint- 
ed board, 

But now the show is te begin! The board 
is placed on its legs, the cage of twitterers 
uncovered and stood at one end, with the 
two sleepy cata on it, The little pole is 
fixed in its place with a little fiegon the 
top. 

When required a couple of small lad- 
ders leaning together like the sides of a 
pyramid are produced, and up the sloping 
sides of this the twittering birds nove—up 
one side and down the other—anda the 
white mouse crawis. A tight rope is aiso 
stretched for them, and along this the little 
performers also pass, 

Perhaps the mouse hopes to find food at 
the end of itsjourney, tor I have seen it 
hurry into the cage, the door of which js 
open opposite the end of the second ladder, 
and look after the bird-seed lying there. 
Another trick performed by « Java spar- 
row is to bang from the tight rope with bis 
head downwards Jike a pleco of meatin a 
butcher’s shop; and the red color of the bird 
of course assists the imitation. 

Then another little feathered creature 
pretendsto bea deadbird. It lies on its 
back in the showman’s band witb its legs 
apparently etifi,for all the world as though 
life bad really departed, 

And while the little performance is pro- 
ceeding Mr. Suowman can keep up a 
pretty patter or running talk of his own, in 
which you may hear such names as Obain- 
paign Onarlie, Mra, Caudle, and Girl of the 
Period, Presently two of the bir s—shball 
we calltbem Mr. and Mrs. Caudie?—are 
taken out for a drivel! 

Dexterously their master catches one of 
the greenfincbes and hooks around it a sort 
of little cloak, perches a small bat on its 
head,and tucks it into a little open carriage. 
Very funny looks the pretty little head, 
with its beak and bright eyes turning 
about, 

Tbe other green finch is treated in a simi- 
lar wanner, Then a paroqg uet is caught— 
possibly one of the largest and strongest — 
and placed between the shafts, These ap- 
pear like two wires converging towards each 
other and joined at their ends by a ring 
placed upright between them, like a loop, 
The bird stoops its head, pops it through 
the ring, and hops away, drawing the 
coach behind. 

Very probably, if you watch, you will 
see Mr. Showman lift up his platform 
slightly so that the coach may run more 
easily down the incline. The ring seems 
to rest on the bird’s wings and apparently 
does it no harm, shough it will probably 
get out of the circlet as soon as possible, 

Sometimes greater brilliancy is given to 
the performance by a bird firing off a toy 
cannon. The master lights the match and 
places it in a little apparatus behind the 
small piece of artillery. The bird jumps 
on the apparatus, when down goes the 
match and off bangs the cannon! 

One of the cats, and sometimes both, may 
be supposed to hold up the little pole for 
the mouse w climb. The stick is fixed in 
the platform but the cat’s paws are placed 
around it. The little white animal crawls 
between the paws without, apparently. the 
slightest fear, 

A cat too will jump over the master’s 
outstretched arm, sometbing as its big 
cousin, a trained tiger or leopard, will 
spring through a hoop in a show, 

Now how is it, you may ask, that these 
cats are thus tamed with regard to these 
birds and mice. Well, the secret is said to 
be this, that they are brought up together, 
That is the reason that the cats do not at- 
tack the birds, 

When kittens the cats are introduced into 
a large cage with the birds, and there they 
live together a ‘‘Happy Family.”’ 

Certainly the method seems simple 
enough. Moreover the cats are said not to 
touch other birds afterwards. Sparrows 
are to these paragons of pussies an un- 
known delicacy. And the owner has, on 
occasion, sold cats to persons desiring such 
harmless speciines of the feline race, 

As for the teaching of the creatures for 
the show, a little time and patience, says 
the man, will train them. I should be in- 
clined to add Eindness and ftirmness—but 
no harshness or frightening. 

1 know a jitle canary which will peroh 
on a lad's shoulder ail the time he is work- 
ing at bis lessons and wrestling with that 
dreadful Latin and arithmetic! Every now 
and again the smail creature gives littie 
tickling pecks at his neck, and presently if 
you crack a hemp seed and place it be 
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In short, if you choose to be kind and 
patient and firm, you may teach a fairly 
intelligent canary a number of pretty little 
tricks, 

in the summer Mr. Showman of whom 
we have been speaking Lies bim eway to 
the sea-side, anu sometimes he cbtains en. 
gegements at private parties, As for the 
mouey which be takea trum exhibiting in 
the street, the amounts are very varied; 
yet he admitted to taking a couple of dol- 
lars a day sone. iines, 

But for bis entertainments at private par- 
ties ue gets five or ten dollars, Ali his life 
nearly has be peen engaged in the buati- 
ness, for be took to it quite young. 

There are but few “‘tiappy Family” Ex- 
hibitions in the city streets, Perhaps the 
qualifications required to train the birds 
are not plentiful; perhaps tbe police are 
apt to regard all such things as obstruc 
tions, 

Atal! events the show is a sight not very 
comm. On in the crowd3d and busy streets 
of tue metropolis; put the little perform- 
ance is an instance of what may be done 
with even the comparatively smailer 
creatures, 
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TECHINCAL RAILWAY TERMS.—In 
Dearly ail mMatiers Connected witb railroads 
Awerica Lasa vernacular peculiarly her 
Own a8 distinguished from the technical 
terms @mpluyed by the English, 

In fact, ‘‘railroad’’ itseif is a barbarous 
Americanism, utterly objectionable to Jobn 
Bull, wbo says ‘“‘rallway.”’ 

The English station becomes in this 
country depot,” to our sbhameaod Eng- 
jand’s glory. America bas palace cars, sil- 
Ver palace cars, 6xpress cars, baggage cars, 
mall Cars, #i\6eping Cars and sleepers, 

Poor old Eogiand knows nothing of such 
luxuries as #0 decribed, but Ler people en- 
joy them under less preteations tities. The 
“puffer” of tbe old country becomes the 
“buu. per” of tae new: the English stoker 
is one American fireman; the British 
“driver” answer tothe name of “engineo”’ 
in the United States, and Jobn Bull's 
‘‘guards’’ in this country wear the brass- 
mounted uniforms of “‘conductors,’’ 
English ‘‘gradients’” become with us 
simply ‘‘grades,’’and when, in the absence 
of curves, we speak of ‘‘air lines,’’ tue Eng- 
lishman eays: “Aw, beg pardon, to what do 
you refer?” Carsare ‘‘switched” in Amer- 
ica “shunted” in England; the English 
know nothing about '‘frogs’’ but term them 
‘iron plates wbere two lines interssct,”’ 
Then we haveali kindsof ‘“deadheada,”’ 
from the tramp to the legisiator; trains are 
‘derailed’? and engines are “ditched,” 
England knows notthe meaning of such 
terms. But when we drop down to the 
“candy butcher’’ for train boy, “rock pile’’ 
for sand wioh, ‘‘telescope” for collision, and 
“scalper’’ for ticket seller, John Bull says: 
“Aw, go wight away; you are coarse.’’ 
sacerecenssciaglliaac=il-<idilldieinininicsii 

A Hint to MoTHERS.—If you wish to 
cultivate a gossiping, meddling, censori- 
ous spirit in your children, be sure, when 
they come nome from church, a visit, or 
any place to which you do not accompany 
them, to ply them witi questions concern- 
ing what everybody wore, how everybody 
looked, and what everybody said and did; 
and, if you find anything in all tunis to 
censure, always do it in their hearing, 

You may rest assured, if you pursue a 
course of this kind, they will not retarn 'o 
you unladen with intelligence; and, rather 
than itshould be uninterasting, they will 
by degrees learn to ;embellish it in auch a 
manner a8 shall not fail tocall forth re- 
marks and expressions of wonder from 
you. 

You will by this course render the spirit 
of curlosity—which is £0 early visible in 
children, and wihicb, if rigutly directed, 
may be made the instrument of enriching 
and enlarging their minds—~-a vehicle of 
mischief which shall serve only to narrow 


them, 
—_— © ae 


THE Micge.—An old man used tosay 
say to his grandmother, when she used to 
be out of temper or naughty in any way. 

‘Mary, Mary, take care—there's a mouse 
in the pautry!”’ 

She used o ten to cease crying ai this and 
stand wondering to herself what he meant, 
then run to the pautry to see if there really 
wasa mouse in the trap; but she never 
found one, One day she said; 

‘Grandfather, | don’t know what you 
mean; I haven’t a pantry, and there are no 
mice in mother’s, because I’ve looked 80 
often.”” Hesmiied and sald: 

‘Come, and I’ll tell you whatI mean. 
Your heart, Mary, isthe pantry: the litile 
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THE HOME FIRESIDE, 





BY T. CARBERRY. 





When daylight le o’er, and our labor Is done, 
Then a peaceful calm steals o'er the breast; 
When the wages we earn are honestiy wou, 
With what pleasure and pride we can rest! 
How pleasing It Is to con o’er the page! 
Where fancy and fiction abide; 
You'll there find the thoughts of the seer and the 
sage 
In the post by the bome fireside. 


We'll meet there with woman beguiling in love, 
To whom pathos and feeling belong; 

Whose bearts are as constant and pure as the dove 
We bave read of in prose and in song, 

The children's voices, the lay of the birds, 
rhe bopes and the fears of a bride; 

All these we will findin the sweet pleasing words— 
fo the post by the home Greside, 


Tbe prosmen and poets ne'er weary of time 
lo bestow vs the wealth of their thought;] 

Their historic records, their visions sublime, 
All gems with the beautiful fraught, 

Whate er be my fortune on life's dreary way, 
This time | will look to with pride— 

My hours of peace at the close of the day, 
With the post by the home fireside, 

SEE andi 


NICKNAMES OF NOTABLE MEN. 





What a word of mesaniog there is in the 
nickname of ‘'Father ‘of his Country,” 
given to Washington, or in those of ‘‘The 
Terror of the World,’ and ‘The Scourge 
of God,”’ given to Attila by his contempor- 
aries | 

The man who has had more of such 
names conferred upon him than probably 
any other 18 Napoleon Bonaparte. He has 
been known, at different times, to /either 
friend or foe, as the ‘Man of Destiny.’’ 
“Tue Nightmare otf Europe,’’ the ‘Little 
Corporal,’’ ‘‘Boney,’’ the ‘General Under- 
taker,’’ the ‘‘Armed Soldier of Democracy,”’ 
‘Father Violet,’”’ ‘Corporal Violet,” 
the “Other One,’’ ‘Jupiter Scapin,’’ aud 
‘ Heir of the Republic ”’ 

The man who finally brought about his 
cverthrow was known to his fellow country- 
men as the ‘Iron Duke;’’ but this title was 
given to him from causes which were 
really beyond his own control, and had no 
reference to his personal peculiarities, be- 
ing in this respect an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

The name arose in this way: There was 
formerly an iron steamboat plying between 
Liverpool and Dublin which was called the 
Iron Duke, but the owners thougnt fit to 
change that name into the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and thereupon the popular fancy, 
merely by way of just, reversed this order 
by calling the Duke or Wellington himselt 
the “Iron Dake,”’’ which appellation stuck 
to him ever afterwards. 

Nelson’s title of ‘‘Hero of the Nile’ ex- 
plains itself, but every one may not know 
how General Jackson, who fought in the 
Rebellion, got to be called ‘stonewall 
Jackson.”’ 

It originated in an expression used by 
General Lee, who, when rallying his men 
at the battle of Bull Run, July 21st, 1861, 
called out to them, ‘‘There is Jackson, 
standing like @ stone wall’’ That remark 
consiituted Jackson’s second baptism, for 
he was known thence forward as ‘'S:one 
wall Jackson,’’ and his command as the 
“Stonewall Brigade.’’ 

“The man ot Sedan” is a nickname 
which recalls the most striking event in the 
history ot Napoleon III. The ‘Austrian 
Hyena’? was General Von Haynau, who 
Was distinguished not ouly tor his sinister 
appearance, but also for his cruelty towards 
the unhappy prisoners who had the misfor 
tune to find themselves left to his tender 
mercies, 

A more agreeable name was that of Von 
Blucher, whose extraordina’y celerity in 
his movements, and peculiarities in attack. 
ing an enemy, led to his being calied 
‘Marshal Forwards;’’ whilst Marshal Ney 
may well have been proud at being spoken 
of among his men as the ‘‘Bravest of the 
Brave,’’ 

Alexander the Great was the ‘Madman 
of Macedonia;’’ Prince Rupert of Bavaria, 
& leader of the forces of Charles I. of Eng- 
land during the civil wars, was the ‘‘Mad 
Cavalier;’’ and Charles XII. of Sweden, a 
man Of great ambition, but of extreme 
rashness and impetuousity, was the ‘‘Mad- 
manof the North.”’ Gustavus Adolphus, 
&.80 0f Bweden, was, on the other hand, 
kuown asthe ‘Lion of the North,”’ a title 
Well Buggested by his almuet irresistible 

iness and strength. 

Philos phers, poets, dramatists and liter 
ry men largely 


réd in the matter of nicknames. Demo 
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critus of Abdera, who lived im the days of 
Socrates, and wasin the habit of hesping 
ridicule on the follies, the sorrows, and the 
deeds of men, was called the ‘Laughing 
Philosopher,”’ in contradistinction to Hero- 
clitus, the ‘‘Weeping Philosopher,’ who is 
said to have spent most of bis time ia be- 
wailing the degeneracy of mankind © chy. 
lus was the ‘‘Father of Tragedy,’ and Aris- 
tophanes ‘ Father of Comedy.’’ Plato was 
the ‘‘Atbenian Bee,’’ Sophociesthe ‘Attic 
Muse,”’ and Virgil the ‘“‘Mantuan Swan ” 
Coming down to later times, we find our 
Own greatest poet and dramatist spoken of 
as the “Sweet Swan of Avon,”’ and ‘‘Rare 
Ben Jonson”’ still has a warm place in our 
affections. 

‘Inspired Idiot’’ was the not very envi- 
able title conferred on Oliver Goldsmith. 
Sturdy old Samuel Juhnson was indiffer. 
ently known as the ‘ Great Cham of Litera- 
ture,’’ ‘‘Ursa Major,’’ and the “Great Mo 
ralist.’’ Swift became the ‘‘English Ra- 
belais;’’ the poet Gray (on account of his 
Beggar's Opera) was the ‘Orpheus o! 
Highwaymen;’’ Robert Burns was the 
‘‘Peasant Bard;’’ James Hogg the ‘‘Ettrick 
Shepherd’’—he having followed the occu. 
pation of shepherd in early life—; Chatter. 
ton was the ‘‘Marveilous Boy;’’ and Car 
lyle has become known for all time as the 
*‘Bard ot Chelsea.’’ 

George Hudson, a great specuiator in 
railways, who once made $100000 ina 
single day, became known asthe ‘‘Railway 
King;”’ Joe Miller is stillthe ‘Father of 
Jeste;’’ and Isaac Walton will ever be re- 
garded by his followers in the gentle craft 
as the ‘Father of Angling.’’ 

Sovereigns and presidents, too, have not 
escaped the general partiality for the con- 
ferring of nicknames on notabilities. 

Among their number Charlies II. counts 
as the ‘Merry Monarch;’’ Queen E!.zabeth 
aithe ‘Virgin Queen;’’ and George I. ot 
England as the ‘‘Turnip Hver’’—he having, 
on his first arrival in the country, talked 
of turning St. James’s Park into a turnip 
ground—; whilst General Zachary Taylor, 
tweltth President of the United States, had 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Rough and Ready,’’ ap 
plied to him, and Abraham Lincoln. the 
sixteenth President, th: t of the ‘‘Rail-Split- 
ter,’’ he having in his early days supported 
himeelf for one winter by splitting rails for 
« larmer. 

In the world of song Jenny Lind is the 
“Swedish Nigutingale;”’ io that of art God 
ined Mind, a Saies painter, bad the dit 
tinction of being called the ‘Raphael of 
Cats;’”’ whilst in the criminal world there 
have been such notabilities as ‘'S.x.een- 
Siring Jack,’’ and ‘‘Three-Fingered Jack,’’ 
the utle of the furmer being due to tne tact 
that John Rann, the highwayman, aud we 
individual in question, was very particular 
about presenting a smar. appearance to his 
victims, and generally appeared in breeehes 
which had eigut strings at each knee. 
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He mourns the dead who live as they de- 
sire. 

Laughter is sometimes the Knell of a dead 
delusion, 

Careleasness does more harm than want 
of knowledge. 

Rashness briags success to few; mistor- 
tune to many. 

Good humor is the health of the soul; 
eadness its poison, 

When the wolf turns moralist, always 
look to your lambe. 

Prides requires a very costly food,—its 
keeper's bappinese. 

Neither silence, forgetfulness, nor lapse 
of time rectifies a wrong. 

Trust that man ip nothing who has nota 
conscience in every thing. 

Tnat which is called liberality is oft noth- 
ing more than the vanity of giving. 

It ia best not to beangry, und best, in the 
next place, to be quickiy reconciled. 

Our greatest glory consists not in never 
faliing, butin rising every time we fall. 

Many of the shadows that cross our path 
in ilfe are caused by standing in our own light. 

It is not well to be mucno displeased with 
barmless delusions that tend to make us happy. 

The world owes every man 4 living. »nd 
it is never slow in paying it to a good collector. 

The man of worth is constantly seeking 
for wisdom; the fool alone things he has found If, 

Ihaie to see things done by halves. If 
it be right, do lt boldly fitbe wrong, leave ituao 
dor 
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Femininities, 


Conventionality always gets to the front 
in these miserable days, 

Mre, Charlotte Smith is urging Congress 
to ax cigarettes §1 a pack. 


No use for a girl to tell her deal and 
dumb eultor w ‘speak to pa."' 


What has become of the thrifty woman 


whu made her own carpets and soap? 


Queen Victoria's dinner table is always 
lighted wfth ca.ndies placed in golden candelabra, 


The ooly secret that a woman should 
keep from her husband is that she manages him, 


Aman who had eloped trom Easton sent 
his wife a note from Jersey City telling her to teke 
good care of the baby. 


Worth is always appreciated. A woman 
pO sooner gets a girlin the house who can cook than 
some man comes along and marries her, 


The most popular citizen of Atchison, 
Kan., isa man who always puts on bis wife's rub- 
bers, although he has been married ten years. 


Where is there a greater satire upon man 
tuan in a game of chess, where the qneen has todo 
all the work and the king is the one to be protected ? 


She: ‘I must have $183’°’ He: ‘'Thir 
teen, my dear, {ean unlucky number, I'll make it 
twelve.’? And eWerafter that she asked for four- 
teen. 


The Empress of Brazil was a patron of 
Senora X., a worthy business woman of Kio, whose 
signs now reads: ‘‘Senora X., corset maker to the 
Republic of Braztl.’’ 


The fireside is a seminary of infinite im- 
portance. Itistmportant! because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, being woven 
in the woof of childhood, gives form and color to 
the whole texture of life, 


‘M-m my d-d dear, I 1-1 love you! Will 
y-y-you be——*’ began Mr. M. Pediment. **That 
will do,’* replied the proud beauty, ‘‘ldo not care 
to be wooed on the instalment plan,*’ 


With good looks and youth marriage is 
easy toattain. There are men enough; but a woman 
who has sold herself, for a ring and a new name, 
need hold her skirts aside for no creature in the 
street. 

Miss Snapper: ‘‘Stop the car! I won't 
ride if loan'’t have a seat.’' The conductor, with 
av airof gentle reproach: ‘‘I have to stand up all 
day, ma*am,’’ ‘Yes, but you don't have to pay 
five cents a trip for it.’’ 


Peevishness carves lines on the face and 
bleaches the hair. A peevish young woman at 20 
willlook old at 90, because her peevish or worrying 
thought represents so much of her force used to tear 
ber down inetead of bullding her up. 


Av Ewporia, Kaneas, girl wrote to Jay 
Gould and asked him to give hera biack silk dress, 
as she was avout to be married and her folks were too 
poor to buy herone, Although she has written tour 
melting episties to the autocrat she still bas uo black 
silk. 

Queen Victoria has a fancy for Vienna 
and French bread and rolls in all sorts of odd shapes. 
Besides having it made up in & score of fancy twists 
and curls, she always has some baked in the form of 
little dolls. These are for her grandchildren when 
they eat at her table, 


Does a woman ever goto bed? The inst 
the man of the house hears of her at night she ts put- 
ting the cat out; If he wakes up in the night he finds 
that she Is trotting around to see If the children are 
asleep, and whsn he wakes up in the morning he 
finds her up before him. Does a woman ever go to 
bed, or does a woman ¢ver stay im bed after she gets 
there? 

‘What becomes of men who deceive 
their fellow-men?r** asked & Bunday-school teacher of 
ver class. ‘*They lose the confidence of good peo- 
pie,’' was the prompt reply. **Well answered, Now 
what becomes of women who do the same thing?'’ 
TLe question stu mped the class four a minute, and 
then a little girl piped out, ‘They usually catches 
the man for a husband,"’ 


Among the delicacies which graced 
Queen Victoria's table at Christmas was ae turtle 100 
yeare of age, which had been brought from the Ascen | 
sion Istand by the government crulser Wye. Bo 
thoroughly did her Majesty enjoy the soup that the 
Wye has just been Alspatched to Ascension—e dis- 
sance of many thousand miles—for a further supply 
of turtles. 


A widower with a number of sma)! chil] 
dren married a widow who was similarly blessed 
In time the newly married couple added to the num- 
per. Hearing a ooisetin the yard one day the father 
went out see what wav the matter, ‘Well, what 
was it?’* asked bis wife,as he returned out of breath, 
“Your children and my children were pounding our 
children,’* wae the reply. 


A clever young woman in Bt. Joseph, 
Mo., outwitted a tyrannical father on Friday and 
succeeded In uiarrying the man of her choice with- 
out his comsent. She managed to vecome maid of 
honor at a welding where her ‘‘best man’ was also 
the groom's, and at the conclusion of the ceremony 
advanced with the wroomsman, and they were pro- 
nounced man and wife ‘‘ere the mother could speak 
or the father could bar.’ 

The application of @ Caveat to stop a 
marriage js something new. It Is stated that a mem- 
berof tne Maryland Legislature had contracted a 
marriave with a lady, and journeyed to the county 


peat to prveare « license, whem he made the painful 
discovery Veat hie rival bad fled a caveat againat the 
issue, and before te can get @ Ileense the case will 


bave tobe argued. The wedding has been post- 
poned, bul ‘the groom lse fighter and won't give 
up easiiy.’’ 


Ar actressin New York has entered a 


claim that @ particular pose, which she assumed 
while being photographed, ‘‘ls all ber own,’’ and 
that no other actrees or photographer has a right 
appropriate such pose ‘*‘When the case comes t 
ria eaysthe New York paper which is the au 
thority;! ea ¢ statement, € pruces » 
ad ea - 
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_ ‘FRascualinities, 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps away from. 


The great difficulty about advice is the 


pretominance of quantity over quality. 


Leisure for men of business, and business 
for men of leisure, would cover many complaints. 

When a man’s wife begins to compare 
him with other men he will do well to stay at home 
nights, 

Even the very ablest, moat |aborious and 
most useful of men cainot afford to make enemies 
right and left of bigh and low, 


King Humbert’s table is entirely spread 
with hammered gold plate service, which te used 
every day. 


The man who is most ready to give ad 
vice le the one who received a great deal that he 
failed to use. 


An imported cat was sent as a present to 
an Allentown man, bata neighbor mistook It fora 
wiid animal and hissed his dog on it. 


It is cop sidered the proper caper now for 
aman to top off with a soft felt hat dented tn on top, 
after a fashion which was prevalent a score of years 
axo. 


Of all the actions of a man’s life, his 
marriage does least concern other people, yet of all 
actions of our life ‘tle most meddied with by other 
people. 


Mr. Med tord: ‘Your son seems very in- 
dastrious,’’ Mrs, Bedford: **To a certain extent. 
He ts always doing something when itis time to go 
to bed,’’ 


A young man in Nobraska was refused 
a marriage license to marry his mother-in-law, and 
went over to Unawa, la, where the ceremony was 
performed. 


A Deer Lodge, Montana, man sold a 
third interest in a mine a short time ago for 400, 
and went through with the money in the short space 
of five days. 


To protect ourselves against the storms 
of passion, marriage with a good woman is a harbor 
in the tempest; but with a bad woman itis a temp- 
est in the harbor. 


The King of Italy eats nothing but vege 
tables and fruits. His physicians will not permit 
him to drink coffee, and his only beverage is Hor- 
deauk and water, 


A Newport, Ky.. widower forteita an 
inheritance of §76,000 by marrying again. It was his 
first wife's property, willed to him on condition that 
he should remain single, 


It is said that the Prince of Wales always 
wears a sachet filled with frankincense next his skin 
asa preventive against Infection, and attributes bis 
freedom from influenga to its virtue, 


An Ansonia, Oonn., druggist has an 
electric bell in a cabinet containing poleons, When 
the door is opened the bell rings, reminding the 
com pounder that he Is handiing poisons, 


One citizen of Augusta, Me, ca'led an 
other a ‘‘jackass'' about two years ago. The matter 
has been in court ever since, and the other day, 
when finally settied, it had cost each litigant over 
$1300, 


The theme of the Japanese national an 
them, as recently rendered into English, ta: **Oh, 
that the reign of our Emporor might continue for 
thousands and thousands of years—until oyster 
shells become rocks.*’ 


Mr. Quiverful: ‘J want some children's 
boots,’’ Bhopkeeper: ‘'Yes, sir; what nuamber?’’ 
‘Twenty-siz.’’ ‘Twenty-sin! We haven't got 
‘em.’* ‘*Well, Ican’tdo with lees; I've got thir- 
teen children.** ‘*This way, sir, piease,’’ 


Ot all the bores one mvets with in ao. 
clety, the man who demure to everything, the mere 
phrase-catcher who lsaiways on the watch to trip 
you up 00 a technicality or corner you with a quib- 
bie, Is the moet detesteble. Nothing can be learned 
of such people, nothing can be taught them, 


The police rulea of London forbid an 
officer to arrest a druaken person unless the latter le 
trylog to do some one an injury, and \ttenot an un- 
common thing for an officer to have six or elgtt 
‘“‘drunke'’ asicep atintervalsaloug bis beat. They 
may all sing, whistle or shout, but he cannot arrest 
them, 


It, in the midst of writing a sermon, 


Rev. Dr. Talmage needs a quotation, he selzes the 
volume that contains it and tears out the deatred 
page with ruthless hand, Then, taking his shears, 
he cule oul the particular passage he needa,and pas’ - 
ing ton his manuscript page Losers the book aalile 
Phere ts scarcely a book in his library that le not eo 
mutilated, 

[n 1857 William Parker, of Liverpool, 
selled for Montreal with his wife and two children 
On the voyage be fell overboard, and wae wiven up 
for lost. His widow settled down near Mounireai, 
ané s00n married again, The secood marriage was 
disturbed the other day by the sudden appearance of 
Parker, who, it seems, bad beeu picked up by « lor- 
tuguese merchantman bound for South Almerica, 
and, arriving in that country, he resolved to seek hla 


fortune before joining his family. 
It is the drawback of suburban cemeter 


lee that they must be kept under lock and key. Who 
ever sees the uses they are pul to could not think 
otherwise, Ooe dayia Mount Auburn @ young wu- 
Man was noticed making a careful loliet She hade 
emalPhandglase propped agalnel the seulplure ofa 
marble monument, ber iong halr was down and be. 
ing elaborately combed before the mirror, That sam: 
day @ youth read aloud with oraterica: ees tures from 
&® manuscript, evidently sume gradualliouo paper, 


Word comes that a society of disap 


pointed lovers has veen organized in Wiiming 
Del., with the avowed purp: se { exchanging ar 
ratives of experience and shunning fema 

The latter lee mistaten idea, since such le the mer 
ful etl su of the feminiae bear a 

nees of woma a o 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PRERIODIOALA, 

Gur Jattle Onea and the Nursery tor 
Maron caters as generously and as delight 
fully as ever for ite young readers, aud is 
full of good things, botn In the text and It 
illlustrations.—Publiished by and received 
from the Kusseil Publishing Co. 

The March issue of the Eclectic has ite 
usual supply of suggestive and striking 
p'pers, The opening paper, ‘‘The State 
and the Sermon on the Mount,"”’ by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, isa remarkable 
article. Dr. Bamberger (of the (ierman 
Keichstag) contributes an adinirable study 
of the German Press, The Sympoaium by 
Besant, Hardy, and Mra, Lynn Linton on 
English fiction is sure to attract wide- 
spread attention. There are two papers on 
Africa, one by Lovett Cameron on Portu- 
Kuese claims, the other by J. Soott Keitie 
on Stanley's contribution to African geog- 
raphy. Hoth are timely, and the latter isa 
inasterly sketch accompanied by maps, 
Professor Freeman on ‘*fhe Origin of Eng- 
list,’’ and Protessor Nicholson on ‘Profit- 
Sharing,” contribute masterly essays in 
different lines, Herbert Spencer's article 
on “Absolute Political Etuios’’ wili attract 
the attention of ail thinkers. A most in- 
teresting subject, “The Future of Englian 
Monaroby,”’ is ably treated by Frank H, 
Hill. There are four very striking poems 
by Swinburne, Cosmo Monkbouse, Peter 
Kayne, and Yusseuf, and « capital short 
story, The King of Thoth,” ete, Published 
at No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 


Nerthbuer's Magazine for March haa ‘or 
ite leading feature the first of two papers, 
by Henj. Ellie Martin, entitled “In the 
Footprints of Charlies Lamb" describing 
his homes and haunts in London and its 
suburba, The article is attractively tllus- 
trated from pen-and-ink drawings, by Eng- 
lish artiste; and there are besides two Lamb 
portiatta, Kirk Munroe in ‘*A Forgotten 
Keinnant,’’ writes about the four hundred 
Neminoles descended from those left in the 
almost inaccessible Everglades of Southern 
Florida, by Gen, Harney, when in 1542 be 
declared the war against them ended. The 
article is tilustrated from unique photo 
graphs. The concluding article on Erics 
gon is devoted to his great inventions, with 
illustrations, Prof, William James writes 
of the recent experiments of Janet in the 
field of bypnotism., Horace Baker, who 
was long a resident of Australia, describes 
the construction and throwing of boomer- 
ange. The fiction comprises a short story 
by George A, Hibbard and the serials by 
Octave ‘I banet and Harold Frederic. Two 
poemna anda everal brief papers in ‘The 
Point of View,’’ oomplete the. number, 
Published at New York. 


The Maro Magazine of American /lis- 
tory \sa sparkling number, We are favored 
with a chapter ‘Celebrating the Birth of 
Wiliiauy Bradford,’’ by Thomas Bradford 
Drew, of Piywouth, taking us back ward 
to the first settiement in New England; 
then we find some charming personal 
memories from the pen of Hon. Charles K, 
Tuckerman, writing from Italy on “Sir 
John Bowerlng and American Slavery,” 
We have a echolarly account by W. R. 
Garrett, A. M., of the extraordinary oon- 
troversy conoerning “The Northern 
Boundary of Tennessee;"’ and rare enter- 
tainiwwent is given In ‘‘Hawthorne’s Firat 
Printed Articie,’’ a clever aketch by Kate 
Tannett Woods, ‘The Story of the great- 
eat Auditing office in the World,"”’ by Mil- 
ton T, Adkins, is statistical but pleasant 
reading, and the '‘Neglected Grave of Seth 
Pomeroy” by Frank NSatton, will doubt. 
jess awaken far-reaching syimpatby. The 
leading tilustrated paper of the number is 
a wonderfully vivid picture of ‘Life in 
New York Fifty Years Ago’’ by the editor, 
The departinentsa of the month are unusu- 
ally full and valuable, Price ®& a year, 
Published at 7453 Broadway, New York 
Olty. 

i 

Tur Ni@ut Sky.—A chart of the heav- 
ens containing some twenty millions stars 
up to the fourteenth magnitude is now in 
course of preparation, and wii! be finished 
in three or four years. The work is, of 
course, international—a large oumber of 
observatories having combined to do it 
Part of the expense will no doubt be re- 
deemed by the saie of the star maps, which 
will have an bietorioal value for posterity, 
since the aspect of the heavens is slowly 
changiug witb the course of time, 
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IN JAPAN. 





are very numerous and various; in the 

first place, there jaa ‘‘middle man,” 
who arranges the preliminaries, and carries 
presents from the bridegroom w the bride, 
which vary according to the position of the 
parties ; if the lady accepts the presents she 
inust go on with the marriage. 

Fora bride tn good circumstances the 
presenta would bea white silk robe, and 
some gold-embroidered brocade for tre 
sash, which, by the way, is the prettiest 
part of the dress; another piece of white 
silk with a lozenge pattern worked on it, 
some barrels of wine, and some ocondi- 
ments. On the wedding night the bride is 
fetcbed on a litter ber husband’s house, 
dressed in the presented robes and a veil of 
white silk; the relations are all assembled 
in a room, and here is held the wedding 
feast, which is inaugurated with a repast 
consisting of dried fish and seaweed, dried 
chestnuts, a eoup made of fishes’ fins, wine 
aod condiments, and the inevitable rice, 
which is astanding dish at every meal, 
Then follow tea and seweetmeats, of which, 
by the way, Japanese giris are very fond, 
though they are remarkably small eaters 
ava rule, After all these preliminaries 
follows a dinner of three oourees, after 
which the guests retire and the bride r.- 
mains in ber new home, 

During her marriage feast, as at all other 
meals, the Japanese bride has to feed her- 
self with chopsticks; and it is considered a 
great breach of etiquette to eat fast at first ; 
buta Japanese gis! is not likely to be guilty 
of this breach of etiquette, partly because, 
as we sald above, she eats very littie—a lit- 
tle chicken, rice, fungi, berbs, sbell-fisn, 
roo, condiment*, and sweetmeats being 
the staple of her food ; and also because she 
has been schooled and drilled in all points 
of etiquette frow ber youth up, for though 
an exceedingly polite people, the Japanese 
are also ost punociilious on all suct little 
matters, 

The girls marry early, generally at fif- 
teen, tuough they are considered marriage. 
able some years earlier; they are allowed 
by the laweand religion of their country 
to marry anyone except their brother or 
father, 

They do not appearto have very many 

amusements, though as childron they are 
supplied with very sensible toys, which 
are instructive as well as amusing, and can 
be used to teach them the rudimeats of 
science, 
When they are older they play cards and 
draughts; they are very fond of music, 
singing and dancing. Toey play the guitar, 
and a peculiar sort of viclin, but their 
favorite musical instrument is a kind of :e- 
cumwbent harp, not unlikea zither in ap- 
pearance, though the sounds emitted by it, 
to our ears, at least, are far from musical, 
W ben they read, and they are fond of read- 
ing, their favorite topic seems to be their 
own country, though education in Japan is 
now advancing #o rapidly that this will 
soon ceare to be true. A favorite amuse- 
ment of little girls is fancy papers; these 
papers they out and fold into figures repre- 
senting dogs or any common animals, 
flowers, planta, or household objects. 

Although some the girls belonging to 
noble families are now often sent to Europe 
or America to be educated, there are so 16 
first rate girls’ schools in Japan, partica- 
larly at Tokio, where there are industrial 
schools, elementary schools, and higher 
achools for girls. In all these schools, desks 
and chairs have now been introduced, for 
formerly the girls allsaton their heeis on 
mats at low tables; changes have also 
taken piace in the matter as well in the 
manner of teaching; formerly morals, 
which include etiquette and writing, were 
all that waa taughtin elementary schools, 
but now they learn in addition to these 
arith metic, reading, geograpby, natural his- 
tory, and elementary science, 

Writing is afar more difficalt accom plish- 
ment toa Japanese girl t-an it isto an 
English obiid, for besides the forty-eight 
Japanese letiera, she bas to learn difficult 
Chinese characters as well, consequently 
far morse time is epenton writing than with 
us; their copy books require ro ink, water 
only is used; but this isa very modern in- 
vention, 

Great att: ntion is paid to domestic econ- 
omy in the educaiion of giris in ali the 

higber echoula ; sewing, embroidery, drese- 
mnaking, painting, weaving, and rearing of 
ailkworme are taught, for an ordinary 
housewife in Japan hes to make almost all 
the clothes required by her family, as there 
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are very few tailors or dressmakersa, but 
until! quite lately these domestic arts were 
ught at Dome, as they are among the 
eller aAatee, DOarding scnoolis tbe | 
gir.e are taught cookery and bousekeeping 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 


$10 00, 


Owing to tbe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 


tract witb a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of, 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of ary novels printed in any lan. 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is «ver increasing and every person should 


own a full set of bis works, 


Charlies Dickens is eminentiy the novelist of the 


people, No person is well read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us eix (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volames free of all charges as a premium. 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


inetead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES sre each about 5x7 inches in sizo and of uniform thickness, 


The printing is clear and the type ofa readable size, 


plates made for this ed)tion. 


They are printed from 


Not CONDENSED OR ABBIDGED, 


Never before has tbe opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 


able resding matter for so small an amount, or with as little trouble. 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three menths or 13 weeks. 


Ask six 
Send us 


their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels. Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday 


in addition to their other studies. | 

The sewing Is all done by band, machines 
are not used, and for this and for etiquette 
the girls haveto sit on mats on the floor, 
in true Japanese fashion, That beautiful 
gold embroidery we see on Japanese arti- 
cles is taught in the female schools at Ku- 
joto-Fa, where the girls have quite a 
course of study on the art of emproidery to 
go through, but these girls would be able 
to maketheir living by it afterwards ; ladies 
would not consider it a necessary part of 
their education, though there is a special 
kind of embroidery or preparation for the 
more elaborate art, which all girls, rich and 
poor alike, l#arn. 

Patchwork is another art which every 
Japanese girl is taught. for it is very useful 
in mending tears or boles in rich brocaded 
dresses; in this art, and really it is an art, 
figures of animals or flowers are first of all 
cut out in tolck paper, then, to fit these 
various silks or stufis are cut and sewn to- 
gether so neatly that they look as if woven, 
for nota stitch must show, 

Another kind of patchwork is made by 
pasting the designs together, or rather the 
pieces of silk which form the design, so 
that they look absolutely like one piece, 
this is taught to those who wish to learn it 
in the sccools, but the other patchwork is 
an indispensable feature of a Japanese gir!’s 
education, 

Painting in water colorsand drawing in 
Indian ink from nature are taught in all 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





bigber and private echoole, and indeed, a 
certain knowledge of drawing is necessary 
for the embroiderers, as ali the designs have 
firet of all to be drawn on the cloth. Japan. 


eee girlie are very fond of painting on silk 
anc musiin, and io the art schools they 
ear paint r Ye juer ware an DOTOE 
alD FF 6rioen Ware 


Evening Post, 


In the education of a Japanese girl, elth:? 
at bome or at school, a great deal of time is 
taken up in learning etiquette, which is 
not only recognized asa branch ot study, 
but is considered by far the most important 
élement in her education; andina country 
where such an elaborate system of etiquette 
prevails, breaches of which are looked upon 
almost, and in some cases quite, as crimes, 
imitation into some ofits mysteries is cer- 
tainly necessary. 

Etiquette includes morals, and particu- 
larly the virtues of Patience and modesty, 
as well as mere politeness; in this last 
grace the Japanese certainly exceed all 
European nations, 

The girls are taught to show great respect 
to their elders, particularly to the aged; 
their ordinary form of salutation in tbe 


st eets is to curtsey, bending the knees; 
but indoors, in saluting their superiors or 
elders, they bow down to the ground, and 
if to@ person of bigh rank, they bow till 
they can touch the ground with their fing- 
ers. 








VEGETABLE CaNn8S.—The use of an acid 
fiux ior sodering the inside of provision 
tins is a serious source of danger to heeltb, 
while the resin fux communicates its taste 
tothe contents of the can, In France and 
Germany all tins containing articles of food 
have to be soldered on the outside, and at- 
tempts have been made to wholly abolish 
inside soldering in the United States, but 
they have not yet been entirely successful. 
The first danger trom the inside surface of 
solder is the direct solvent action of an acid 
On vegetabies or fruits preserved without 


| Syrup. The second source of danger 18 
| galvanic action. 
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Humorous, 


MY NEIGHBUR’s OAT, 








I have a cat—e Thomas cat— 
Likewise has Neighbor Briggs, 
And next to him ts Descon Crump— 
Ile’s one, and so has Triggs; 
Nocturnes innumerable bas 
rhis feline corps begat, 
Andi do implicate them all, 
Except my Thomas cat, 


rhe midnight pregnant is of yawis 
That Joggle my repose, 

Vituperative epithets 
My verbal port o’erflows, 

lL conjure schemes of torture ‘twixt 
My ftlercely-uttered scats, 

And vow there is no nulsance like 
My neighbors’ Thomas cats, 


And when I come each day to take 
My matutinal meal, 

J bear my Tommy's tuneful purr, 
And stroke his back of seal; 

He opes his eyes, rears up his spine 
To meet my tender pats, 

And quite assures me he’s unlike 
All other Thomas cats. 


Last night the caterwauling smote 
My ear till | was crazed, 

I shed the quilts and savagely 
The window: sash I raised, 

lbown on the porch below I harled 
A giant base-ball bat, 

And near ivtin the morning found 
My slaughtered Thomas cat, 


—U. N. NONE, 





Dead beat—A burst drum. 
Good only when used up—An umbrella. 


An unquestionable acquaintance—-Gen.- 
eral Kespectability. 


Love may be biind, but he knows when 
the parlor lamp ts too high, 


Talk never seems cheap when thse one 
talking to you is a little dear, 


Why should a thirsty man always carry 
a wawch’—Because there's a spring inside it. 


Why is a solar eclipse like the whipping 
of a boy by his mother?— Because it is a hiding of the 


bul. 


Because a thing is small of size think not 
that you may scorn it, Some insects have a larger 
waist bul lift less than the hornet, 


A clergyman, being recently absent trom 
heme, hisson, of ten years, was asked to pronounce 
the blessing. ‘*No,** he replied; ‘Lf don’t like the 
looks of them tavters!’’ 


Teacher, to class: ‘In this stanzs wha! 
is meant by the line, “The shades of night were fall- 
ing fast'?’’ Brightecholar: ‘'The people were pull- 
ing down the bilnods,*’ 


O’Fiynn, reading a death notice: ‘ Poor 
Jim! Itsays he lefta wife andtwochildren.’’ Mrs 
O Flynn: * Och, ye might know that. He was too 
mean to iver take thim anywhere wid him,’’ 


“Tne preseat riding habit tor ladies i 
more becoming than that for gentiemen,’’ says an 
exchange, Well, we would Just sayso! The gen- 


Uemen’s riding habit, we belleve, is to let the ladies 
sland up, 


Mrs. Figg—‘‘Ia Mr Peck at the lodge 
this evening?’ Mrs. N. Peck—'‘'No; he's down- 
town getling drunk, 1 always let bim have this day 
forhisown enjoyment, It's our wedding anniver- 
sary, you know,’* 


‘Do you see that man over there?’’ eaid 
one rural visitor in the House gallery to another. 
“The one who was jesspeakin'?’* ** Yes, He was 
once a famous Koow-Nothing.’’ ‘**Well, he don't 
seem to be clean over it yet.’’ 


Husband—' I can live with you no longer. 
I shall commit suicide, *? 

Wife-"‘You mean thing! When you know I 
‘aven’ta black dress to my name.’ 

‘You have a bad cold, Mr Brummel,”’ 
observed an acquaintance to the prince of dandies, 

‘W hy, do you know,’ said he, ‘‘that at Jackson- 
Ville, the other day, thatinfidel, Weston, my valet, 
pul me into a room with a damp stranger!’’ 

2 4. ’ 

Papa—‘'I’s no use talking. Emma, 
wrote Sunday evening meetings have got to be 
Bhi ened, My latest gas bill was enormous,’’ Km 
me It's not my fault, It wouldn't be halfas big 
 tamoma didn't come into the parior so often.'' 





You can mawea large sum of money at work 
for usin yourown locality During the past 
iy few vears those who have thus worked haw 
¥ received over Five Millions of doliars for 

thear services—more than a barrel of money 
We want afew more workers at once The 
work is easy, pleasant, adapted tu both 
young and old of either sex t. u can work 








° 


s 9 Ali the time orin spare time only Any one 
cande the work after studying our direc- 
tions fora day ortwo. This. the chance of 


8 lifetime for those who apply atonce Any 
Gone anywhere can earn BIO per month 
Cr) Great workers, under the most favorable 


PP oon ions, carn ZO a dey and upwards 

Py Ee No: iass of people inthe world are making 
wi. oa Without capital, as those at work for us 
_Atewer you have done, or whatever you may do, you should look 

; o psig ny chance. You iil find that you can easily make 


onandmeore. If vouwrte tous before we secure all 
wr te wee we need, we will layall beforeyou FIRE EF. Better 
‘ efore Jou rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
pe We cannotemploy you, no harm is done. Every one of our work - 

‘makes big money. Tate & Co. Roa 299, Auguste. Maine 


















4 NEW TREATMENT. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presevce of living para 
sites in the jining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew siinpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart)by the patient at home. A pemwph- 
let explaining this new treatment ie sent 
fo wa A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 aud 63y 

fest King Street, Toronto, Canada. " 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and {Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
-, from all adapted, or spec‘al designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we wil! send I{llustra- 
seas of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
on 


H.G. OESTERIE &CO., 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe, 


ATOMIZER 
Sells At Sipht. 
Produces Dew 
on Flowers and 
House Plants. Best 
clothes aprinkler in 
the world. Sprinkles 
go even, You nevd 
one. Agents make 
$5 to $10 a day 
, GOLDMAN 

Pittsfield Mas 










BY MAIL, 
60 cents. 
Send for 
illustrat 

ed cir- Kg 















A WHOLE PRINTI! FIT, ACTICAL, 
Just as shewnineout. 8 Alphabets of nent Type, Bottle of Indelible lok, I's, 
Tweesers, in neat case with catalogue and directions ‘HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER. " Sets up any name, prints cards, paper, envelopes. 

loon. Worth 600. The best gift for young people. pes gg 4 for@re, 
1 for OL, Ag’te wanted. Ingersol & Bro., 6S Cortiandt Mt. N. \. (ity. 


YOUR 
—=™ Bane 
on 12Silk fringe cards, ! Nickel plated Pen and 


Pencil Initial Rabber Stamp and this Kolled Gold ring 1% cts 
10 Sets 10 oames,§1. DULCLIN TON BROS, Clintonville, Ct. 
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DOLLARD & CO.,, 


4 1223 

On ES T | U T eT., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artists 


; IN HAIR. 


Inventors< { the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATING@G Wie and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPERS,. 


Instruction: to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 





FOR Wiles, INCHES. TOUPBRES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, Ther ound of the INCH RBS, 
head, No. 1. From back 
o, 3%. Fros i forehead fares 


as bald. 
over the h eadto neck. | No, 2% Over forehead as 
o. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over vu >». No. 8. yan the crown of 
No, 4 ear to ear the le 
round the forehead. 
rer Pere al ways ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
ents’ W a tee wire. Half Wigs, 
tes, ide, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tnred, ard at cheap an any estal'ishment in the 
Union. | euere from any part of the world will re 
eeive attentio)1. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This prey-aration has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the t fifty years, and its merits 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s enerative Cream, to be 
Qsert in conjanction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 


M: 8, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo ., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
traci for the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has triea In vain to 
olta nanythimg equal to it as a dressing for the 
bair in Englaa!. 

MBS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Uak ae Thor 
Now. @, °88. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


To Mi (8. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 
[ta ve frequently, during a number of years, u 
the *' Dolland’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and Ido not 
know of any which equaisitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and be aithiul cleanser of the hair. 
var res rep” 
sKONARKD Y ERS, 
Ux-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervanium Extrac or 
Vegetad le Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 


five re with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapi@y thinuing, was early restored, and has been 
kept itin its wonted thickness and strength. It 


is the st Wash I have ever used. 
A. W. KUSSELL, U.S. N. 
Ihawe used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, * ‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'’ for removing dan- 
ror am | dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous bes daches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
forthe t ollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claim: *4 forit, I would not be without It. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Prepaa ed only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
andapvd ‘ed professionally by 


DOLLARD & OO, 
1223 CHESTNUT 8TREET 
VENTLE MEN'S HAIR CUTTING anp SHAVING. 
LADIE \ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None ba | Practical Male and Female Artiste Em 
Dlaves 


THOMAS P SIMPSON, Warhington, 
Patents D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 


tained, Write for Inventor's Guide, 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Mes ins of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 





Anyone knowing’a tune, either ‘*in the head,’* as itisca |led,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDG t OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seea & pianw or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum » tune—say ‘‘Way Down on WU ¢ Swanee Hiver,*' for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effeet, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDk, THE GUIDE shuws bow the tanes are Wo be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the & ass and treble clets, gether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accampe niments. It must be plainly uander- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musietai , without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is t© enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or alrs 


without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know the differeme ¢ between A or G, a half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 


reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, cam inatew moments play the plece ac- 


curately and without the least trouble. 


Although it dues new and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance te the player t y ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 


own instructors. By giving the student the power w p 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with eael 
the sounds, and the fingers used wo the position and wueh of the keys, 
Lice with the @uiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with 
player, any air or tune that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how read the con: 
trument, how tolearn anumber of tunes without 


hose who cannot spend years learning an ins 


lay |] MMEDIATELY twelve tunes of aif- 
Guide—the ear grows accustomed Ww’ 
Bo, aftera very Uttle prac- 
the skill and rapidity of the trained 


mon sheet music. But it will teacl 


EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. Achille tf it can say ite A, B, C’sand knowss 











R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Hest Nedicine for 
Family Use in the Werild. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Infiamma 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner-. 
vousness, Diphtheria, Influenss (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Dithcult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Badway's Heady Helief, a Care for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Hrutses, Pains in the 
Back, Chest er Limbs. It wa 
the First and Is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY. 


That instantly stope the excruciating paings, allays 
infammation and cures Congestion, whetber of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs 
by one application. If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA 


Orany infammation of the Internal organs or mu 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, &c., 
lose no time, butapoly Kadway's Relief on @ plece of 
flannel over the part aflected with congestion or in- 
fammation, which will in nearly every care check 
the inflammativa and cure the patient, by Ite action 
of counter-irritation and by equalizing the cireula- 
tion In the part. For further instruction see our 
*‘directions’’ wrapped around the bottle 

A teaspoonful tn half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes ctre Crovups, me, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplesaness, Sick Head 
ache, Diarrhw@a, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulency and 
all imternal pain. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FOLMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


FEVER and AGQUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not aremedial agentin the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious and 
other fevers, aided by KAIPWAY'STILLS, 90 quickly 
asRADWAY'S READY RELIEF, Fifty ceate per 
bottle 









DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
The Great Blood Puritier, 
For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


Chrontc Rheumatiam, Mcrofula, Syphilitie Com- 
plaints, etc., (see Our book on epereal, &e > price 
Lwentv-five cents), Glandular Hwelling, Tumors, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Diabetes, Kidney, Biad- 
der, Liver Complaints, ete, 


Skin Diseases, Homors and Sores, 


There jano remedy that will cure the sufferer of 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Erysipelas, St. Autnony's 
Fire, Kash, Tetters, Pimples, Blotches, Prickly 
Heat, Acbe, and Sores, Ulcers, Betis, Humors of all 
kinds, so quick as the SARSAPAKILLIAN RiESOL- 
VENT. Letit be tried, 


The Most Economical! The Dest! 


Nmaller Doses Than Other Sarsaparilina, 
bat More Concentrated, 


One bottle contalng more of the active princ'plesof 
medicines thao any other preparation, Taken in tee. 
spoonful doses, while others require five or alg times 
asmuch. Sold by druggists, Il’rice, 61 


RAPS Ps 
PILLS h 


The Great Liver and Sitomich ltomedy 





For the cure ofall disordere of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kowels, Kidney, Bladder, Nervous Diseasea, Loss 


of Appetite, Headache Costiveness, lndlyestion, 
Hiliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the Howes, 
Piles, and all derangements of the Luterual Vi- 
ecera. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, 
minerals. or deleterious drugs 

Price 25cte perbox. Sold by all drugwists 


PERFECT DIGESTION #1)! be accomnpliehed 
by taking Madway #Vilie ty sodolng Siek Head 
ache Dyspepela, Foul Stamach, Biilousies., « 
ve avoided, and the food that ls eaten contribute tts 
nourishing propertles for the support of the uatural 
waste of the body. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DHB*BADWAYW'S PELLNS are a cure for this 
complaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eoable it w perform iu functlons. The sym ptome of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the [labilit f 
the system tocontract diseases, Take the mesicine 
according to directions, and observe whal we say iu 
**palse and True’’ respecting diet, A fewenx'racts 
from the many letters we are consiantiy receiving 

Dr A. ©. Middilebroow, Doraville, (4 1 use 
them in my practice and family in preference to ail 
other Plile,*’ 

T A. Peters, Lancaster, Pa.: “‘) would not be 
without them, ‘bey are suometuing every tamly 
should have.** 

Mre Caroline Montieth, Dear Creek, Ind.) “'hhe- 
lieve my ille bas been baved bY your me lue, Have 
jong been suffering with Dyspepslaand Liver Cou 








'O $8 a day. Samples worth 15 FREE ds 
$5 Linesa st under horses’ feet. write Brew- tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can play It, afer a few attempts, quite well, mae 608 . Carr. P. M., Kecambia, Ala. “Hest Pilla l 
ster Safety Rein Holder Oo., Holly. Mich. many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own anc the ainuseme ptof others, and Ww such have ever used.’’ ass . 
= ‘ = ad " . LL 'WNESAY. Ite cheapness and useful- WwW. , Aebbur Mu ‘Those Kegulatio 
ide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE J. Brewer, Ash . allng 
WONTH Agpete peda ny rycen {present to give a person, whether young or old, at Ville are worth theiralze in ygoid Tney wiil never 
articles th mple ness, moreover, would make ita very corm! p : be out of my house *" 
— Christmas. Almost every bome in the land has « ):lano, org an oF melodeon, whereon seldom more Dr. D. Hughes, Nicholasville, Ky. Uses them tn 
IMPERIAL erat st with na Cu. @® than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the hou se everybody can make more or less hie practice, and progousers them withoul doubt 
t Stamp with name te. e é besetin use 
' re = gzood use of their instruments. : : , . Dr. Thos. Jd. Jones, Montague, Texas: Hae used 
> > The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Post them for over tweauly years, aud never faiied wi 
v } é a ail le book. containing the words an« music for hem in Malaria 
CLus 't4 vf > 5 age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cente extra a misic DOO, C ning ad 4 efor 168 ae, thaw Lonmilier, Hants Se, Kan..enye . 
- “Mitr el a si : Si “ popular songs. will be sent with The Guide, AQUI eee never fell to give sallsfactiv and ca eu a 
\ew Agents make BIG Money. Terms Free > rans a - > aoe pouenee ! sueeal fe 
A thereare sleae yt r . 
WANTED A. once: -1 THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., aire 
= POSITIVE PROO! 
wre “ ‘ rms 726 SANSOM ST PHILADELPHIA. PA OM. HMaewear 
~ — “ 
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Latest Fashien Phases. 





Among spring models in walking ocos- 
tames is ove of English tweed, forming ® 
xiove Biting princesee dress, with not the 
usual piain fist front, but with plaite 
formed by means of deep slashes cut in the 
skirt, these are diferent lengths, with 
extra pleces of darker shade facing the 
siashed portions, and showing at every 
move of the wearer, 

Ewh plait je finisbed at the top with e 
large ornament in silk oord in the dark 
shade, The waist opens diagonally and is 
finished with a velvet collar overiaid with 
passementerie matching the ornaments, 
which ere set diagonaliy across the skirt 
front 

Another gown is of auburn-brown Uar- 
melite cloth, the skirt embroidered in Per- 
etan colors, Over this isalong, graceful 
French polonaise, the back finished with 
loops of rich satin ribbon. The right front 
is lapped over the left, and both are cut in 
long points, A V-shaped embroidered 
collar is set Into the neck, and the coat 
sleeves pave cape pieces above them that 
reach to the elbow, and are cut up to the 
shoulder on the outaide of the arin, 

Very many of the handsome textiles for 
eveuing wear are of tinted Neapoiltan 
crepe, striped with sa'in. The wrinkled, 
lustreless surface of the crepe serves to en- 
hanoce the sheen of the satin. Cerise is the 
revived name for a new bright shade of red 
that appears to be very popular among 
evening colors, This vivid hue formed a 
atripe on a pretty Cinderella tollet made of 
pale primrowe orepe. 

The bodice was of Lyons satin matching 
the stripe, and a fringe of popples edged 
the #akirt hem, This dress was worn with- 
out Jowels, excepting the diamond atar that 
fastened a bund of cerise velvet worn 
around the throat. An aigrette of red vel- 
vet loops and a large poppy were set among 
the oolls of raven hair of the wearer, which 
was dressed iu Japanese fashion, Japanese 
sandals of red Swedish kid, with silk hose 
to correspond, completed this gay dancing- 
tollet, 

No prettier patterns are shown among 
new ootton fabrics than the French and 
Nootch gingbama, These are beautiful both 
in texture and ooloring, and are now woven 
so wide that they can be made Into long 
seemiess overdraperies arranged bias of 
the gooda, They are almost as sheer and 
lustr. us as silken textiles and nearly asex- 
pensive, Some of the French zophyrs have 
tapestry designs, which are not printed, 
but thrown in relief upon the surface by 
the peculiar weaving of the gooas, 

A beautiful pattern ie in roses, shading 
from sea-sbell pink to a rich damask ona 
ground of allver green. The new sateens 
are wore than ever reproductions in cotton 
of the India silks, and at a short distance 
are almost indistinguisbable from them. 
Herring-bone etitobing is simulated by 
white and o lored threads woven into bor- 
derings and on special strips and bands for 
bodioe trimmings, 

Siivered ferns and a great deal of fine 
silver ornamentation are used on net and 
tulle, In gimps, laces and flowers, rivaling 
the bead and gold decoration so long in 
favor, Soottish thisties, sliver daisies, 
lilies of the valley and beautiful silvered 
sea mosses are ali employed, and a very 
artistic costume made for a fancy party is 
of silver tulie over silver moire, the gown 
trimmed with silver galloon of the most 
dainty device, with other ornaments of 
silver on the bodice, and aiso a delicious 
cluster of damask roses, 

A charming tollet called the Marie An- 
toinette gown ia made of rose-leaf royal 
armure, with a simple vine embroidery 
outlining all the edges of the V-shaped 
bodice and open skirt front. 

The bodice is laced down the back, as are 
most of the fashionable evening corsages, 
and the delicate silk embroidery goes down 
each aide of the lacing after it leaves the V 
point in the back. Embroidery is still a 
mark of exclusive elegance, particulariy 
French work wrought in special designs 
directly on the bodioe or skirt, 

Kid, used for millinery purposes, sounds 
a» if it would be heavy and formal-looking, 
Sach, however, is not the casein a very 
pretty little bonnet where folds of tan- 
colored peau de Suede surround a crown 
of the same material, ornamented with 
black passe menterie, 

There is a bleck butterfly bow in the 
front, in the midst of which nestles a tiny 
bird whose breast plumage reproduces the 
oft tan shadeof the kid. The crown ofa 
small toque bonnet was entirely composed 


of up-stending wings, shaded from brown 
to terra cotta, a torsade of velvet in the 
atte ade foru g tbe Drim, 

18@ Cresees for the present sea 


nade of begonia red lime leaf 





green, auburn brown, and Enaglish-pink 
came)'s hair, with seamless bias redingote 
tronta. The beck breadtbs are en princesse, 
and just touch the floor, These have foided 
silk fronts in biouse fesbion, and petticoats 
trimmed witn vandyke points in pease. 
menterie. Other pettiocosts have rich Per- 
sian borders in silk and silver galinon, with 
Kmpire fronts closely lapped, and Greek 
draperica, 

Simpler gowns of camel’s-heir bave 
round waists of fine shepberd’s check in 
gréen and gold, brown and apricot, and 
otber pretty mixtures, these joined to 
skirte of plain camel's bair, finisbed at the 
foot with a deep skirt-border of the checked 
wool. The bodices have a surplice drapery 
of the plain gooas, reaching from the 
sboulders to the belt. 

Some of the new evening si|ksare juxuri- 
ant beyond description. The new tinsel 
broches and hand embroidered satin 
regences, which are arriving in tbe latest 
itnportations, remind one of the gorgeous 
products of the old Venetian looma There 
is a tropical richness about them which 
will blend well with the fascinating strains 
of the waltz and the sparkle of beauty’s 
smile. The designs are large and the 
colors brilliant without violating the 
canons of taste. A magnificent assortment 
of these goods is now being shown. 

Tinsel, fern-leaf and Pompsdour em- 
broidered effects prevail most extensively 
and some of these silks are embroidered 
with large designs of fruit in the brightest 
color, These are especially effective on 
black, but come also with white or colored 
grounds, 

Otbere on delicate grounds are elaborate- 
ly embroidered with gold and silver tinse) 
and flora! clusters in pele Oriental hues or 
branches of tulips in the most beautifal 
tintings. There je still a tendency to blend 
the different weaves, such as failles and 
satin in alternate stripes, especially in 
blacks, whites and solid colors, to which it 
lends.@ richer and more effective appear- 
ance, These are sometimes further en- 
livened by a narrow Pompedour stripe, 

The favorite goods for outdoor Summer 
wear include printd crepe de Chines, 
which sre shown in different shadings, 
with floral designs in bright colors; printed 
satin and surab stripes, which come in leaf 
patternsand contrasting shades,and printed 
Obina silks, which are still extremely 
popular, floral designs being favored, 

A pretty eflect is shown in clover leaf 
and bloggsom design, which should bar- 
monise well with rustic surroundings. 
Exceptionally bandsome effects are shown 
in black brocaded silke, the newest being 
in satin regence and Duchesse satin and 
satin and armure stripes, with medallion 
figures, 

The moat fashionable materials in plain 
black silks are allk regencesand Bengal- 
ines, Dress robes are extremely elaborate 
this season, 

An extreme novelty shown is in camel’s. 
hair serge, in all new shades, with a front 
to match composed of a broad velvet stripe 
and a brocade stripe, with matelasse centre, 
which is also ahown in borette effects. The 
newest thing in cashmere robes has s passe. 
menterie band of embroidered floral design 
in Persian colors, 

Another border is in Elfiel Tower design 
in figured silk and Jace, the silk and em- 
broidery being in barmonising oolors, 
French plaids are shown In serges in new 
combinations and witb eilk stripes. Black 
grenadine will be a favorite fabric for Sum. 
mer wear, and some handsome panels are 
shown, embroidered with floral and fern 
designs embroidered in ailk. 

Pretty moire grenadines, with satin 
stripes running through them, alternated 
with Pompadour stripes, are aiso very 
efiective. An extreme novelty in a serge 
robe has the skirt trimmed with two rows 
of feather trimming, one black and one 
white, with white satin stripe between 
and border of black and white silk em- 
broidery. 





Odds and Ends. 
NOTES ON HOUSEWORK. 


Hlow to clean Brass and Ocpper.—The 
following mixture will be found the beat 
thing for cleaning brags, copper, tin, stair- 
rods, taps, and even windows, and it is 
quite worth the trouble of making once sa 
year, asthe quantities I give will iast that 
time, and the best wi7 is tostore itin wide- 
mouthed pickle jars of glass or stone, and 
give it out in small jarfuls to each servant: 
—One pound whiting, one pound rotten 
stone, one pound soft soap, one teacupful 
vinegar, as much water as will make it 
a thick paste. Let it boi! fully ten minutes, 
and when nearly cold add half-e pint of 
spirits of turpentine. When you use it put 


bright, and then polish with « jeather 
dipped im powdered Bath brick, Uniess 
you ase Bath brick it soon tarnishes, but 
Bath brick preserves the polish, 

Furniture Polish —One pint of coid 
drawn linseed oil, two ounces best white 
resin (powdered ), four ounces vinegar, two 
ounces spirits of wine, one ounce butter 
of antimony, one ounce spirits of saits. Put 
the of! and resin in a quart tin pan, and 
then put the pen im a pan of cold water, 
near a slow fire, or, on a stove for an bour, 
until the resin is melted, then take it from 
the fire, and when cold, add the otber in- 
gredienta, snd it will be fit for use. Keep 
it corked in a bottle, and before using it 
shake the mixture weil. 

Another very Good Furniture Paste,— 
One ounce best white wax, one ounce 
brown ditto, balf pint of turpentine, one 
ounce Castile soap. The wax to ve scraped 
and dissolved in the turpentine, and the 
soap boiled in a pint of rain water, all to be 
added together when nearly oold. The 
paste ought to be of the consistency of 
cream. It requires to be kept closely cov- 
ered from the air, 


How to Use either of the above,—After 
washing your furniture well with vinegar 
and well drying it, take a smal! piece of 
new flannel, wring it tightly out of clean 
warm water, then smear over it some of 
the polishing oil, or paste. By wringing 
your fianne! first out of warm water, it 
prevents the polish sticking, and you will 
find it much easier. 

Now, we wili suppose you are going to 
polish the top of atable, rub your flanne) 
covered with paste round and round in 
rings all over the top at once, then rub it in 
with the same flannel straight up and down 
with the grain 0! the wood, then take a sof: 
clean duster, and rub with the grain up 
and down, first a general rub all over the 
table, but never forgetting to rub with the 
grain, but you must first rub all over the 
table to prevent the polish sticking. Then, 
after rubbing this way for some time, take 
it in stripes or divisions, as much as your 
duster will cover when you have folded it 
in a smooth lump, and you must persevere 
for a long time rubbing up and down in 
one place, until itlooks beautifully clear, 
To ascertain whether a piece is properly 
finished, d aw your finger across here and 
there, aad if it leaves the least smear your 
work is not properly done, you must rub 
it until there is no smear, for a smear 
means oi! left on the surface, and then the 
sweating of the wood, and the oil and the 
daily dust all mix together and clog the 
grain of the wood. Do not change your 
polish, use either one or the other. Go by 
the same rules of applying polish to every 
article of furniture, pianos, cabinets, chairs, 
&o. Have plenty of dusters, and never 
give polishing oil or paste into the care of 
an inexperienced housemaid for she will 
not only use it much too often, but will 
leave the corks out, Constantly wash or 
renew tbe piece of fiannei for applying the 
polish, Use very little polish on the flan- 
nel, much less than you would at first 
imagine more than suffices, and it stands 
to reason that the less you use the sooner it 
is rubbed off. 

Windows and Window Sills.—Throw open 
your bedroom windows top and bottom 
every morning before you leave your 
room; order your sitting room windows to 
be similarly opened before breakfast. The 
fresh alr comes in at the bottom and drives 
out the bad alratthe top, When a carpet 
is being swept, bave the window open top 
and bottom, for the fresh air coming in at 
the bottom drives out the dust and dirt at 
the top. Every cleaning day for a room, 
have the window asaiis outside well 
scrubbed with soap and water and sand, 
also the sockets of the window frames, 


How to Sweep Walls —If you are going 
to have a wail swept that is covered with 
glazed paint or paper, tie a soft cloth over 
a long-handied broom, and wipe it well up 
and down, often turning the cloth; but if 
you want a papered wall swept, do not use 
a cloth, for if you do, you rab the dirt into 
the paper, and it can never be satistactorily 
cleaned down with bread-crumbs after- 
wards, A papered wall should be lightly 
brushed with the bristles of a wall-brush, 
and both a “Turk’s head” brush and a 
wall-brush should always be kept covered 
up in paper, #0 as to be clean. Do not 
brush a papered wal! oftener than once a 
month. If you live in town, the white 
muslin curtains must be changed once a 
month, and it is a good opportunity to wipe 
or brush the walls, also the tops of book. 
cases and wardrobes, 
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JEALOUSY is said to be tho offepring of 


love; yet unless the parent make haste 





very iithie On a rag, and rub the article you 


wish to clean well with it, until it becomes ! 


and strangie the child, the chil 
eat t as poisoned the parent. 
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A Wuits Sinngr.—I{f we were your 
guardian, yOu should never again have thechance of 
behaving as you are dolog. A grave worldly woman 
would tell you that your action resembles madness, 
Amend your ways at once, or the end will come 
speedily, and prove exceptionally bitter, 


Lu«s.—How can you suppose that the 
mere breaking of a looking-giase could have any in- 
fluence on the fortunes of your iifeY The slovenly 
housewife who bangsa mirror ona rickety nail or 
who is careless in the work of cleaning will be un- 
lecky in acircomstances; but the smashing of a fiat 
lamp of silvered glasscan hardly aflect any earthly 
condition. 


MgLrea.—No one with the slightest self. 
respect would take advantage of such mediums; 
knaves and unprincipaied persons of both sexes 
know how lo ulllise them, and it is the innocent and 
unwary who are their victims; the proprietors and 
promoters make a good living out of such ventures, 
but honorable and honest folk would do well to steer 
quite ciear of them, 


NgRo.—Your question is a queer one, 
Louls XVI. of France wrought as a %lacksmith; 
George 1V, is said to have designed a coat—but we 
fancy the task wastoo much for his intellect; the 
poor King of Bavaria was ratber clever at various 
sorts of wood-work; Charies II. was a skilled 
chemist; Peter the Great worked as carpenter, 
cauiker, rigger, and hammerman, 


Very ANXI0Us,—We cannot direct you 
to any particular insurance company, for as the busi- 
ness is now conducted in this State they may be al! 
said to be good and strong. By applying to any one 
or several of them your questions will be discussed 
easisfactorily. If everything isrightin your state- 
ment of the case they will be glad toinsure you 
under the circumstance mentioned, 


CROMRAEG.—The pamphlet about the 
horrors of Mormonism is no doubt intended to be 
appalling, but we merely find it vulgar, silly, and 
valueless. The man who wrote it should remember 
that a few plain facts quietiv told are worth any 
quantity of cheap wit and clumsy scolding. A 
chiidish amateur joker is bot the man to handiea 
question which puzzles the best and truest men in 
America, 


INQUIREK.—Roland was one of the pala. 
dins of Chariemagne, and a myriad ‘egends have 
wathnered round hisname, He was siain at the bat- 
Ue of Roncesvailas, When one speaks o! giving a 
Boland for ap Uliver, one means that, just as Roland 
and Oliver were equalin prowess, 60 that the stroke 
which one deals is equal tothe one received, ‘‘Ap- 
probation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed’’ 
occurs in Morton's ‘‘A Cure for the Heartache,’’ 
act v., sec, 2, 


Ep1TH,—Tbere must be no paltering; 
you must not hesitate; you must drop all yoar soft 
and forgiving ways, or you area doomed woman,-: 
The man says he loves you, and yet he behaves in a 
way which would Justify a father or brother in per- 
sonaily chastising bim. You ear all the scorn of 
malignant gossips who would hunt you to death, 
while he goes ecot-free, Take our word for it, he is 
a bad man orasimpieton. If he isasimpleton, you 
can subdue him and manage him; if be is bad, you 
must pack bim of even if it Kills you, Some fates 
are far worse than death, 


J. O. H.—You cannot cure the habit of 
swearing by serious talk; you must merely laugh the 
young Man out of it. He fancies he isa tine, swag- 
gering, military sort of person, and he is emulating 
some wodel, Tell bim that a man who uses foul 
language in any decent company nowadays is speed- 
ily warned away by ail respectable fouls, and, 60 tar 
from being thought either dashing or clever, he is 
set down as animpudent underbred blockbead— 
further, that some refined but irritable gentleman 
are rather apt tochastise foul-mouthed persons who 
disturb the nerves of ladies, 


EvLva.—Certainly you have had enough 
experience, and, with your high character, you 
sbould ve able to obtain employment; but we never 
advise any lady to come to this city if she has to risk 
waiting a long time for an engagement, The troubie, 
the peril, the weariness of this cl'y cannot be under- 
stood save by those whoare onthespot, You must 
simply take the ordinary course and answer trade- 
advertisements. Sbould sou apply tothe firm men- 
tioned, they will not we imagine, be sorry to engage 
you; forit is very seldom indeed that a lady with 
your exeeptional teatimonials and experience can be 
picwed up in the open market. 


THEOMAI.—The tremendous Greek tra- 
cedies were enacted for amusement doubtless, but 
the amusement had rather an awe-striking character. 
You will find thatail the great plays are meant to 
impress On mena sense of the feebleness of humar 
creatures and the inexorable power of the gods and 
of fate. Regarding the religious purposes of the 
drama, we may tell you that the miracle-plays acted 
in the middle ages were the first dramatic representa- 
tion given, and they all dealt with Spiriiual subjects. 
You may probably know thet the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau represents the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. Itisasurvival from the middle ages, 
and itis performed with all solemnity and rever- 
ence, 


AGNOSTIO.—Mr, Herbert Spencer's no- 
tion that certain persons might be encouraged to 
ccmmit suicide was fairly reasoned out, but it proved 
too strong for many good people; as for yours, \t 
would rouse a very violent storm if it were gravely 
put forward, and no responsible man dare on any 
account take therisk. At first sight it seems plaus!- 
ble to say that a man or woman who is lingering on 
in agony ought to be relieved of pain; any physician 
might be almost pardoned if be listened to theim- 
ploring cries of a man who longed, as M rabeau did, 
to be pat out of suffering. Again, there have been 
cases in which all that could be done for the patients 
was to administer morpbia steadily so that the paib 
to ap inevitable death might be freed from bitterness. 
But your proposa! opens up sach hideous possibilities 
that wecan hardly discuss it in all seriousness. 1» 
you not Know bow certain villainous doctors mis- 
used their powers in the days when the inepection of 
private lunatic asylums wasa mere farce? Into the 
ranks of & great and noble profession stray scoun’ 
rele may obtain admission by accident, and they 





may continue to practise without being detect« 
Suppose thatan inconvenient invalid was to be r« 
moved from the path of an expectant beir: 
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